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VotumeE XXIII OCTOBER 1940 NuMBER 3 


SPAIN YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


During the latter years of the régime of Primo de Rivera I under- 
took at intervals some extensive wanderings over various parts of the 
Spanish Peninsula, jotting down impressions of country and people as 
I saw them from day to day. During the following years, when the 
short-lived republic attempted to construct a new world out of the an- 
cient monarchy, I repeated some of those journeyings, endeavoring 
to compare what had been a little while before with what was then, 
as well as to guess what might be the trend of the next few years. 
These impressions and these comparisons claim no significance be- 
yond that which emanates from years of devotion to that superb 
country and people. 

I shall not set down my impressions in ledger fashion with rigid 
columns for the debit and credit aspects of the national history. An 
informal presentation will permit the reader who is not of one mind 
with me in my conclusions, to disregard them more readily, without 
loss of their continuity. Looking before and after, I shall attempt to 
minimize the regret for what was, and stress the promise which always 
inheres in social changes. I shall begin with the Spain of the ’twenties 
of this century. 


I. SPAIN OF YESTERDAY 


Thirty-seven years ago Cunninghame-Graham still re-echoed the 
opinion expressed by George Borrow in 1845, that “Spain never 
changes” : 


It is easy to be deceived by external appearances (he remarked to me 
in 1903); there are more paved streets, more electric lights, more con- 
veniences, but underneath the plug hats you will find the same capa cover- 
ing the undisciplined independence of old. The toothpick is still in favor 
in the home and on the street, and the Government is as inadequate to the 
situation as ever. 


Lovers of Spain realized, with mixed feelings, that these words 
were no longer true, twenty-five years after they were spoken. A great 
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change was in evidence: perhaps not so clearly on the byways or in 
the villages as on the highways and in the cities ; the Spain of the stand- 
ard travel accounts was slowly disappearing below the horizon. Not 
only paved streets, but better roads were spreading over the country, 
electric lights, at first regarded as a bright but unreliable novelty, 
irresistibly took their place among routine necessities. American mo- 
tion pictures were shown in remote towns. Hygiene and sanitation 
were making converts in villages off the beaten track. The capa was 
fast being replaced by the warmer overcoat, the plug hat, already out 
of favor in Europe before the war, could be seen only at funerals 
or at some formal meeting of the academies. As for the once ubiqui- 
tous toothpick, it had, in spite of its ancient prerogative, lost ground 
under the influence of the spreading social graces. Finally, as regards 
government, whatever was the opinion of dictatorships, the years im- 
mediately following 1923 had to their credit some remarkable achieve- 
ments. The drones of the traditional bureaucratic system, drawing 
their sustenance from desirable and almost impregnable sinecures, 
were dropped from office. Even university professors were expected 
to attend their classes. The inherited corrupt political machine was, 
for the greater part, out of commission; whether it would ever func- 
tion again no prophet could foretell. 

The economic condition of the country had improved, industrial 
life was acquiring larger proportions and unusual expenditures for 
schools had been authorized. But in spite of the many new school 
houses to be seen in towns and villages, the attempted betterment of 
primary and secondary education was hampered by the lack of teach- 
ers trained for the new posts thus opened. Through more skillful ex- 
ploitation of Spain’s natural resources the total wealth of the nation 
was increasing. The ancient attitude of the average Spaniard as re- 
gards possessions and the acquisition of real estate was becoming 
revolutionized. Having through many centuries been satisfied with 
chattels, or movable property (cosas muebles), the new Spaniard, 
eager to acquire land, had been born. The single house with its garden 
was replacing the sardine box of the crowded city tenement with its 
many families. Newspapers summed up these aspects of the peninsu- 
lar world in the phrase: “Spain is today one of the most pushing 
countries of Europe.” 

Among the benefits which could be ascribed to the dictatorship 
the following seemed most in evidence: public order, increased em- 
ployment, and a sincere effort to repress ubiquitous mendicancy. The 
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latter was not very successful. These benefits could be best appreci- 
ated when calling to mind the conspicuous unrest and poverty notice- 
able everywhere during preceding decades. An unhappy exception 
was the neglected peon on the land, who seemed frequently not only 
to have been neglected, but completely forgotten. Spain’s chief cities 
—Madrid, Barcelona, and Seville—on the other hand, promised to 
stand abreast of other cities of Europe in architectural beauty, and 
mirabile dictu modern conveniences. The change was also visible in 
smaller towns in which local customs, no less than mortar and stone, 
had become fixed for centuries; where formerly servants had to go 
to the public fountain to fetch water twice a day (as could still be 
seen in Santiago de Compostela), or where houses once boasted but 
a single faucet, there was to be had an abundance of water for the 
kitchen, and even for personal ablution. 

Improved business conditions heralded a commercial prosperity 
unknown for centuries. Imports and exports had been steadily ris- 
ing, and the land which Queen Isabel the Catholic had wished to de- 
velop four hundred years earlier promised to contribute its intended 
share to the people’s well-being. What could be considered the prime 
factor in this awakening of the national energy? I recall a remark of 
the noted conquistador, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, that after God, Spain 
owed the conquest of America to the horse; one was prompted to 
attribute the improvement of Spain’s national life, after the Deity, to 
the automobile. This instrument is comparable to an epidemic ; where 
a few have come down with it more will have it. Its usefulness is 
matched by its pleasures; when once in vogue it demands better 
roads ; this in turn brings into existence more inns and hotels requir- 
ing more work and more employment, and additional buildings spring 
from the ground. This was especially evident on the outskirts of the 
large cities. Cafeterias (with the accent on the proper syllable) ap- 
peared in the Puerta del Sol and on La Rambla, equipped with typi- 
cal long bars, and serving internationally popular bocadillos, beer, 
and soft drinks. 

Money, which in the words of all of my friends “andaba por las 
nubes,’ was becoming a more tangible reality. International bank- 
ers and insurance companies had pitched their tents in many centers 
of importance, and even the voice of the realtor could be heard in 
the land. The commercialized civilization of Europe and of America 
was thus making itself felt in Spain during the ‘twenties, and the 
miracle of a genuine renovacién seemed at hand. 
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This transformation could not immediately affect every phase of 
the Spaniard’s character grounded in the tradition of the ages. Ec- 
clesiastical authority had the support of the dictatorship and the ser- 
vants of the Church were still respected by the great majority of the 
people. The picturesque fiestas of the provinces, with their cinematic 
hurly-burly were still popular ; and lovers of Spain cling to the hope 
that they may never die out. Church processions and the commemo- 
ration of saints were as elaborate as in the past; they still emptied 
shop and home and filled the streets with gay, colorful crowds. Much 
of this was attributable to love of the out of doors, especially on the 
part of people confined in dingy dwellings; great gatherings, noisy 
spectacles, regional dances, and open-air amusements have ever been 
their chief diversion. They have also been an outward sign of Spain’s 
democracy, in so far as they were shared and enjoyed by all alike. 

What an unhampered extension of a sound educational program 
over all parts of the Peninsula might have achieved was left unan- 
swered by the impending course of events. Outward signs, at least, 
of a growing solidarity among provincial schools were in evidence. 
I watched football and athletic sports which gave promise of emu- 
lating or displacing the prestige of the bullfight. The government 
commended these activities, and even decreed compulsory exercise 
in the schools. As for higher education, a new site had been chosen 
for the nation’s foremost university in the park to the north of Ma- 
drid, and the enthusiasms of the moment, as well as the pretentious 
building program, proclaimed that the ciudad wniversitaria would be 
second to none. 

The slogan of “national regeneration” had been in the air for 
several decades and was bearing fruit. In this connection the influ- 
ence of two noble names must be recorded, that of Francisco Giner de 
los Rios (d. 1915) and of Joaquin Costa (d. 1911), two men who left 
an impress not only on educational theory, but on social and political 
thought as well. It logically followed that the creative leading spirits 
at the turn of the century, influenced by these leaders, would carry 
forward and develop their lofty principles. The essence of the writ- 
ings of such men as Unamuno, Ganivet, Antonio Machado, Azorin, 
Pio Baroja, Ramon y Cajal, Altamira, to mention only a few, bears 
the imprint of Giner and Costa, even to the extent of repeating in 
varied form the exhortations of the older masters. I do not overlook 
the ascendency of other outstanding figures, such as Galdés, but hold 
that in the field of philosophical and educational thought his influence 
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must not be overrated. Many of the best utterances of Galddés are 
buried in the countless pages of his novels, which had been read only 
casually by those who were at best indifferent to the kind of fire 
which consumed Giner and Costa, but which glowed less insistently 
on the printed page of Galdés. Moreover the spoken word, the many 
human contacts of the first two, added a forceful element which the 
influence of Galdés did not command: he neither taught devoted 
classes of eager youth, nor possessed the facility of public utterance 
so effective in Spanish leadership. Nor does the significant inspira- 
tion which the many disciples of Galdés derive from his works extend 
far beyond the field of the novel and the drama, that art to which, in 
form and content, those disciples owe most. But this contribution of 
Galdés lies outside the considerations of this paper. 

Francisco Giner as an educator was ahead of his times. His name 
attained prominence first through his most personal creation, a sec- 
ondary school of the liberal arts entitled “Institucién Libre de En- 
sefianza” (founded about 1872). It was my privilege to see Giner 
in his own ambiente many times, and I found in him a most rare and 
beautiful soul. Quite naturally some of the members of the noted gen- 
eration of 1898 were deeply influenced by the atmosphere of that 
school. Indeed it was a pity that the need of “more education” 
preached by Giner should not have been supplied by numerous 
schools patterned after this living and truly catholic model. The 
internationally known “Centro de Estudios Histéricos” had its roots 
in the spirit of Giner’s liberalism, and justified its reputation by in- 
augurating scientific investigations in many fields. Nevertheless, in 
the days of Giner’s activities, conservative elements made vocal their 
disapproval of his doctrines which they considered un-Spanish, ir- 
religious, and subversive. Giner was solely actuated by the considera- 
tion of Spain’s future, he directed his opposition only against the 
abuses of fixed traditionalism and clericalism which held in their 
grasp the tenets of education. In short, he strove for liberty of con- 
science and academic freedom, both of which were making headway 
when he laid down his difficult task. Though he had uttered no 
prophecy, as far as I can remember, he foresaw that if rational pro- 
cedure did not bring about needed changes in the state of the public 
education, in general culture, and in the processes of government, 
violent methods would rear ugly heads. 

The personality of Costa was more dynamic than that of Giner, 
and his theories and teachings not only ranged over more extensive 
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fields of political economy, sociology, jurisprudence, and national his- 
tory; they had a wider appeal among his compatriots. Costa, too, 
reiterated like Giner the need of renovacién in political and social 
life, coupled with the suggestion that less emphasis be placed on the 
glories of the past, and that more practical efforts be devoted to build 
a foundation for a new Spaiii. There is, unless I am mistaken, no 
suggestion in his books that he foresaw either the definitive over- 
throw of the monarchy, or the tragic turn which regeneration was to 
take. As recently as 1924, another influential writer, Ramiro de 
Maeztu, wrote in a newspaper article that he did not conceive how 
he or anyone else could think the times ripe for a revolution in the 
Spanish body politic. But Costa realized, as did Giner, that rational 
processes are not readily achieved by his compatriots, that mutual 
concessions by the conflicting ideas prevalent in Spanish society 
would have to be incessantly preached. 

The victories of the spirit and freedom of the mind find in the 
dictatorships their gravest obstacles. To this generalization the tra- 
ditionally unruly Spaniard was no exception; he soon learned that a 
checkrein had been added to the ordinary harness of life, in the guise 
of enforced silence on his favorite topics, namely, current events mir- 
rored in politics and government. In these fields every self-taught 
theorist and expounder had felt free to indulge his inalienable rights 
of unrestrained discussion. The cafés were now relatively peaceful ; 
there was little vociferating and less gesticulation in heated argument. 
The permitted issues did not require so much emotional energy. In 
the early days of the dictatorship the presence of the civil guard in 
public places was inflicted on the community to cut short undesirable 
conversations. Thus the Spaniard, always vivacious and talkative, 
was no longer himself. The situation reminded the spectator of a pro- 
hibition, self-imposed by certain noted guests of a Madrid fonda, in 
the last half of the eighteenth century. This was the historical “Fonda 
de San Sebastian,” whose habitués hit upon an efficacious method of 
keeping the peace; they agreed not to discuss politics, and to limit 
their disputes to the theater, the bullfights, to love affairs, and poetry. 
This is well enough when undertaken by a small group of educated 
men, but for the average Spaniard the enforced choice of harmless 
matters for discussion is a serious inhibition; it deprives human as- 
sociation and fellowship of every opportunity of pleasant violence. 
It was the same with the press and the rostrum. Enthusiastic public 
gatherings which in happier days might have assembled to turn out 
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some unpopular member of the government, or the whole of it, were 
forbidden. Such meetings as took place were inspired rather by the 
return of successful aviators or victorious athletic heroes. Finally, 
these restraints imposed alike on tongue and pen had a leveling effect 
on the quality of publications, limited as they were, in range and vital 
force. 

A comprehensive voice of the ’twenties which will speak eloquently 
to coming generations of the aspirations, conflicts, and failures of those 
times was the voice of Unamuno. Up to the days of the dictatorship 
he had written and taught in the spirit of Giner and Costa, with novel 
and forceful interpretations and counsels. When political liberties 
were curtailed in 1923 he fearlessly and caustically protested against 
the restriction of intellectual freedom, implying in many speeches that 
the public was accepting this imposed state with a pusillanimity not 
characteristic of Spaniards. How could a dictatorship sit so easily 
on the shoulders of a proverbially democratic people? Were they no 
longer to do only whatever was dictated by their realisima gana? 
Unamuno, for his part, could not be gagged, and having been sent 
into exile, continued for the benefit of posterity to thunder his vigor- 
ous protestations across the Pyrenees. A triumphal return was his 
personal compensation, when he re-entered Spain no longer an exile. 

Having already turned against the monarchy and its particular 
monarch, Unamuno eagerly envisaged a republic worthy of any sac- 
rifice. He now could claim an unusually large following among the 
young intellectuals. His inquisitive mind impelled him to enter all 
fields, preferably controversial ones, in which he could exercise his 
acumen and give expression to his opposition. A typical subject of 
one of his little essays is “Contra esto y lo otro.” His daily occupa- 
tions represented a fusion of many different careers, any one of 
which might have sufficed for another man. When I first met him 
he seemed to be simply a professor of Greek, but he soon made it 
clear that he was another example of that traditional alliance of arms 
and letters, so frequently found in Spanish history in one and the 
same personality. The urge to exercise both faculties never left him, 
and the heat of battle best engaged those dynamic energies, permit- 
ting him to find an outlet in speeches and innumerable printed ar- 
ticles. Characteristically too, when his anger flared up, he hit all 
heads, even those of sympathetic colleagues and former students. He 
was beset by problems and questionings for which he strove in vain 
to find an answer. Nowhere is this clearer, nor more poignant, than 
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in his most significant work, Del sentimiento tragico de la vida. The 
turbulence, insubordination, and battle which went on in his soul 
were but an image of the collective state which was to seize the na- 
tion a little later. This identification of the man Unamuno with his 
people may justify the space I have devoted to him. His spirit was 
militant, his patriotic ideals were the loftiest, but they were in the 
end overborne by an emotional tragic sense of life, and by his failure 
to find the middle way in the exercise of either arms or letters. 

The group of eminent men who may be considered intellectually 
related contemporaries of Unamuno were scattered over many fields 
of science, literature and the arts. They were the spiritual heirs of 
Giner and Costa: their idealistic and dynamic qualities owed much 
to those two men. But the inheritance was generally split into less 
effective results, in so far as some chose an intellectual career removed 
from any contacts with Spain’s political and social life; others were 
drawn into an active life which, in Spain, means sharing the tumult 
of political debate, diplomatic ambition, and intellectual rivalries. In 
connection with the first group one thinks of Menéndez y Pelayo 
and Menéndez Pidal in the field of erudition; of Antonio Machado, 
Azorin, Baroja, the Quintero brothers, in the field of literary art; 
or great scientists like Ramon y Cajal. In the second group one would 
find Unamuno, Maeztu, Ortega Gasset, Azaiia, Negrin, Madariaga, 
Pérez de Ayala, some of whom began as professors or ambassadors, 
and ended as political exiles. It was my privilege to know many of 
these leaders well, and one sensed the cleavage which kept them ac- 
tively asunder, although the ideals which they entertained for the 
future of Spain were similar. Thus patriots, scholars, and novelists 
who had much in common, who should normally have formed an 
effective solidarity for the benefit of all Spain, were divided into liber- 
als and conservatives, republicans and monarchists, Catholics and non- 
Catholics, militarists and pacifists, and these were subdivided among 
themselves. Clinging to his personal point of view, the Spanish in- 
dividualist is disinclined to lend his strength to a group, and that 
age-old infirmity which has prevented one party from reaching a 
working basis with another, whether in literature, politics, or religion, 
was still endemic among them. When Unamuno was asked why he 
was not associated “con un partido politico,” he replied, “yo no soy 
partido, soy entero.” 

Let us take as another example that gentle spirit removed into a 
detached world, the poet Antonio Machado. Always the retired vates, 
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he found himself whirled by the storm of the revolution into a tragic 
recognition of the wholly unsuspected volcano over which he and 
his brother hermits had been living. One therefore reads with a poig- 
nant participation in his grief the last noble pages which he printed in 
Hora de Espaia, combining a philosophical analysis of society with 
a mingled prophecy and hope of a better order for mankind. 

Although far removed from Machado in speech and ideas, Azorin 
and Baroja have also belonged to the retired self-contained class. The 
pessimism or cynicism which Azorin could voice in his conversation 
drove his spirit into contemplation of Spain’s past, out of which he 
evoked all the poetry which her actual state could not yield for him. 
Baroja transferred his dark, gloomy, and often ugly visions of the 
world to the printed page, making the crass realism of his plots and 
his rugged, roughshod style stand out in remarkable contrast with the 
carefully wrought filigree narratives of Azorin. They were, never- 
theless, friends and could be seen strolling together through crowded 
streets. Were they generally silent, or, if not, what unutterable con- 
clusions did they exchange about a mad world? As for that eccentric, 
unpredictable genius associated with them in the history of the novel, 
Valle Inclan, many citizens like him might have converted Spain into 
a campo de Agramante long ago! 

In the conversations which I heard in the ’twenties the achieve- 
ments of that well-known galaxy Pereda, Valera, Valdés, Galdés, 
y Pardo Bazan were little more than a memory. Whatever bias or 
indifference or praise was stirred by a passing consideration of their 
novels, no one present ever recalled from their pages either doctrines 
or prophetic pleas which might have accelerated or retarded the fate- 
ful steps of imminent historical events. Pereda, at the far end of non- 
participation in burning national questions, and Valera, the restrained 
prose artist and diplomatic philosopher, had receded into a classical 
limbo; Valdés was keeping up the quiet, amiable, uninfluential tenor 
of his way. As for Galdés, the course of events was, in its own in- 
evitable way, and more ruthlessly, solving the problems of religion and 
society which he had posed decades before. Dofia Emilia, for her 
part, had scattered her many gifts over too many fields, crossed 
swords with too many disputants over ephemeral or minor contro- 
versies, to establish any single enduring influence among the next 
generation. The younger intellectuals of the ‘twenties, concerned 
with those forces which were fermenting in Spanish politics, looked 
to the mature members of the generation of ’ninety-eight for guidance. 
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To sum up the chief contribution of this generation to the history 
of the first third of the twentieth century is difficult, and space pre- 
vents a long analysis. That contribution was by and large a spirit 
of self-criticism, a taking stock of the nation’s capital goods, a process 
which also derived from the stirring appeals long previously voiced 
by Giner and Costa. As a result of this self-criticism and of the newly 
born slogans “renewal” and “regeneration,” the Spaniards of the 
‘twenties may have used their enforced moments of political silence 
well, in pondering over the various causes that made the times seem 
out of joint. This self-criticism did not, however, inspire harmony 
or compaierismo ; it rather continued the ancient subdivisions in the 
world of scholars and educators, extending them to the camps of the 
“Haves” and the “Have-nots,” whose differences smoldered under 
the dictatorship and flared up with its disappearance. The new gen- 
eration had advocated, as did Costa, the spiritual rebirth of Spain, to 
be accompanied by fewer allusions to the fame and glory of the past, 
and by official oblivion of the Cid and the Conquistador. It pledged 
itself to the pursuit of science and of modernized education. It spon- 
sored greater freedom of thought and belief. It favored intimate asso- 
ciation with other countries so that Spain might once more be ranged 
abreast of progressive nations. But conservatives and traditionalists 
were roused as they had been in the early days of Giner de los Rios; 
they again saw in this trend an antinationalistic movement, a disregard 
for the ingrained religious belief of the people, an introduction of for- 
eign institutions and customs at the expense of those which had always 
been the distinctive features of Spanish civilization. Subsequent events 
unhappily proved how deep in the body politic these different cur- 


rents ran, making mutual tolerance and co-operation for the same 
end an idle dream. 


II. THe REpuBLIc 


The brief years of the Spanish Republic represent a second act 
in the drama which was unrolling itself in the Peninsula. To any 
one who witnessed the spectacle of Madrid in April 1931, a spectacle 
repeated in town and village, the delirium of the immense mob was 
not only the usual tumultuous behavior which characterizes every sig- 
nificant golpe de estado: it was more like the liberation of fettered 
beings, including those whom the dictatorship had held in jail as well 
as those who had been gagged and silenced by censor and police. None 
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could foresee whither they were bound nor what substitute govern- 
ment was in store for them. Had the millennium come, as many sup- 
posed? Don Francisco de Silvela, Prime Minister at the beginning 
of the century, had withdrawn from public life a disillusioned man, 
convinced that the cause of Spain’s “retraso y decadencia” was “la 
inferioridad de nuestras aptitudes para ejercitar la administracién y 
el gobierno.” Don Antonio Canovas, his famous predecessor in office, 
had, on the other hand, attributed the ruin of Spain to a more tangible 
cause, namely “la escasa fuerza econdmica del pais, su pobreza na- 
tural e irredimible.” Both are controversial utterances, but the ideal- 
ists at the head of the Republic sincerely tried to find a remedy for 
both defects. They drew up a constitution which contains all the lofti- 
est principles and statutes conceivable for the betterment of Spanish 
society. They extracted for their “republic of workers” every exalted 
theory from earlier revolutions, constitutions, and institutions, un- 
dauntedly assuming that a most heterogeneous body politic would ac- 
cept with enthusiasm the panacea offered. It was like asking the in- 
habitants of a town to consent that their houses be razed to make 
room for ideal hygienic dwelling places. The clamorings of the many 
interests at variance soon arose and grew in volume. The logical, but 
unexpected, answer of many was “I like my house, inconveniences, 
dilapidation and all; it was good enough for my ancestors,” together 
with other time-worn expostulations. Protests and disagreements had 
their repercussions within the government, which revealed in its turn 
various ideological cleavages among its members. Now the urgent 
decision to be reached was how to combat and check the growing 
disorder. The Republic had been set on a foundation of Christian 
principles of peace and altruism; to devise stern means of enforcing 
those principles, of putting teeth into the constitution seemed like 
violating its most sacred precepts. Yet such an act was to be the first 
miracle which the group of idealists at the head of the Republic were 
expected to perform. They poignantly recognized that local rioting 
and hoodlumism after all needed competent military and police con- 
trol. Nevertheless, organized and well-fostered hostility to disposi- 
tions of the government spread apace, and by 1934 not only did 
truckloads of the military patrol the streets at night, but carabineros 
had to be placed on the street corners by day to maintain order. In 
the Cortes the parties of Gil Robles and allied groups incessantly 
taunted their opponents because of their inability to give the public 
either peace or security. Many extreme views of the political left 
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were filtering into the labor classes, and also reached the forgotten 
peons of the fields. A visit to the countryside revealed here and there 
mounting episodes of sabotage and murderous assault, followed by 
inept reprisals on the part of the civil guard. This was but the pre- 
liminary lava which flowed from the volcano. 

The idealistic though unpractical leadership of the Republic had 
tragically failed to attract to its program those disparate elements 
existing among monarchists, republicans, Catholics, fascists, liberals, 
militarists, pacifists, communists, anarchists and all the mutually ex- 
clusive groups which had discovered in the Republic a happy hunting 
ground for their conflicting activities. 

Having been engrossed by the proposed reforms in the field of 
education, I watched with apprehension the storm of protests arising 
from those who not only sensed the destruction of the prestige held 
by a single state religion, but who foresaw the transfer of all education 
into dangerous liberal hands. The Cabinet had set up an intensive 
program to make good the lack of teachers for the school buildings 
already constructed. The selection and control of the curricula were 
some of the moot points, arousing the traditional conflict between old 
and new. Considering the Herculean task before the government, if 
it was to reach into the farthest corners of Spain and supply the 
needs of innumerable towns and villages, the eve of the revolution 
was bound to see but little of its program achieved. How much of 
it was impractical, and what features had met with the obstacle of 
insufficiently prepared ground work, there is no space to discuss here. 
When a new and better order is vouchsafed the Spanish people, will 
some of the workable, liberal, democratic, and wise policies of the 
republican government be given a permanent place? 

As regards the detrimental features of the local governments men- 
tioned above, these had slumbered more or less during the dictator- 
ship, and the control exercised by petty political bosses had been 
quashed. Now their unhappy resurgence was apparent all over Spain, 
and, with the birth of a liberating Republic, ancient plottings and 
alliances, as well as manipulations of the elections, which had char- 
acterized the peninsular régime since the end of the house of Haps- 
burg, were revived. The story of the fantastic cacique Don Opando 
and of his political conspiracies, so humorously described by Esté- 
banez Calderon in his famous Escenas andalusas, paints a member of 
an immortal family, and the enemies of the Republic knew well how 
to enlist his services to their best advantage. 
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III. Tomorrow 


It is folly to prophesy in a chaotic world what the morrow may 
bring to any nation. But it is permissible to diagnose a situation on 
the basis of past history, leavening one’s doubts and misgivings with 
the reasonable expectation that every society of men must derive 
some benefit from its infinite mistakes and follies. The sine qua 
non are two elements: “patience,” which the Spanish people have al- 
ways had in the long course of their history, and “time,” which 
performs wonders and achieves cures in spite of universal ignorance 
and stupidity. The desideratum (on which I purposely harp) in or- 
der that Spain may reach a period of stability, enlightenment, and 
“mds aptitudes para ejercitar el gobierno” is the public school. To 
overcome the nation’s enemies Danton called for audacity and more 
audacity. To destroy Spain’s Public Enemies Number One and Num- 
ber Two, analfabetismo and indisciplina, calls for education and more 
education. Can the teachers of the future develop in those entrusted 
to them the scientific or rational mind, and restrain the emotional 
processes which run riot at times of emergency? I know little about 
political economy, but the situation on many a farm and field forced 
the conclusion even on a layman that the landowner and the politician 
have much to do in behalf of the neglected farm hand, the peon, the 
day laborer, to adjust the inequalities between los tener y los no tener, 
the two families with whom even Sancho Panza’s grandmother was 
acquainted, whose unhappy disparity she had deprecated in her time, 
and which has persisted to our own. 

These, then, seem to me to be the problems which any Spanish 
government will have to grapple with, employing rational persistence, 
intelligently pursuing the education of the people and the economic 
well-being of those hitherto disinherited children of the soil. It is fair 
to add that the best minds of the republican régime had had these 
objectives constantly before them. 

Thirty or more years ago I was spending several days at Sala- 
manca, meeting and conversing at length for the first time with that 
foremost citizen, Miguel de Unamuno, at the time rector and pro- 
fessor of Greek at the university. We spent one day in excursions 
about the ancient town and the environment overlooking the city. 
Unamuno was in those days the awe-inspiring cynosure of all eyes, 
having been recently excommunicated, I do not recall for what un- 
orthodox utterance. He was none the less greeted cordially by all 
the clergy whom we met. Here was sincere evidence of deep personal 
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regard, undiminished by official disagreement in matters of opinion. 
As we stood, toward the close of the day, on a slight eminence, look- 
ing down over the treeless rolling expanse between us and the ancient 
bridge, which had already spanned the River Tormes in the days of 
Octavian, the view seemed pregnant with visions and memories sym- 
bolic of Spain’s past: below us the bridge across which had moved 
the civilization of Rome, beyond the river the walled town with its 
crumbling medieval barrier raised against the Moslem invader; be- 
hind it, visible against the sky, the old and new cathedrals, and, fused 
with them, the edifice of one of the world’s most famous univer- 
sities. In the center of the city the spires of old convent churches, 
all of which had witnessed the making of Spain’s history and which 
had been the repositories of her records in the fields of art and letters, 
in education and religion. And beside me stood one of Spain’s mod- 
ern men, passionately devoted to his land, reaching out for new ideas 
and friendships beyond those frontiers which shut in dogma, race, 
and nationalism. Only in these latter years Unamuno was to realize 
that the shadows of fratricidal war still hang over the relations of 
men. Everlasting strife had been the fate of his country at the height 
of its power and greatness. The same destiny had pursued the repub- 
lics of antiquity. How much Spain has learned from the past, and to 
what extent the antagonisms of her historical present may be miti- 
gated or destroyed, who shall say? The regeneration and education 
of the people are in the hands of those sons of Spain who keep the 
faith. 


RuDOLPH SCHEVILL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














LAS CRONICAS DE DONA EMILIA 


La critica literaria coloca a Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan a gran 
altura en el género de la novela, y aun a mayor altura como cuentista. 
En este género se la ha comparado ventajosamente con el mas grande 
de los cuentistas, el francés Guy de Maupassant. 

Si de la novela se aprovecha muchas veces nuestra autora para 
mostrar sus conocimientos en las ciencias y en las artes, en la juris- 
prudencia, en la metafisica y hasta en la teologia, en el cuento es la 
maestra consumada en la pintura rapida y completa de cosas y per- 
sonas, trazada con aquel su estilo caracteristico suelto y ligero cuajado 
de modismos y de expresiones intimas del habla familiar. 

Pero Dofia Emilia cultivé ademas como pocos escritores, el género 
crénica, de manera original. Si por crénica queremos entender la 
relacién breve de hechos corrientes, las crénicas de Dofia Emilia son 
algo y aun mucho mas que esto, pues casi siempre el hecho corriente 
no es para ella sino un pretexto para muy serias disquisiciones. No 
podriamos llamar ensayos a esas crénicas, pues donde hay profundi- 
dad falta la dimension de amplitud; pero ningun otro género puede 
mostrar mejor el estilo de la autora, que como dijo Gémez de Baquero 
es “la aleacién mas feliz del lenguaje literario y del habla comun de 
la vida.” Las incorrecciones que se complacia en sefialar Clarin a la 
Pardo Bazan fueron meros disparos de pélvora que ninguna huella 
dejaron en el animo de sus lectores, eruditos o legos. 

En una de sus cronicas, con motivo de cierta exposicion de aba- 
nicos celebrada en Madrid (tema frivolo y mujeril en apariencia) nos 
habla de la variedad de varillas, telas y paisajes que presenta ese 
objeto que es atin parte integrante de la indumentaria de la mujer 
espafiola. Si abanicos hay que son verdaderas joyas artisticas por el 
varillaje y la pintura, otros son tesoros literarios por contener inspi- 
rados versos autografos de excelsos poetas. 

“Yo poseo una de las mas ricas colecciones de abanicos que 
pueden hallarse en Espafia y en el extranjero,” acaba diciendo la 
escritora, con legitimo orgullo. Y aqui nos parece, como otras tantas 
veces, estar oyendo su voz. A diferencia de la casi totalidad de los 
escritores, el estilo de Dofia Emilia es ella misma. Como sucede a 
veces en la correspondencia epistolar, al leer la carta del amigo o 
del pariente, nos parece estar oyendo la voz del que escribe. Si el 
estilo es el hombre, el estilo de la Pardo Bazan, cronista, es la Pardo 
Bazan en persona. 
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La inmensa mayoria de sus cronicas las escribid para el periddico 
La Nacién, de Buenos Aires, desde el 1913 hasta el 1921, fecha de 
su muerte (12 de mayo). Las firmaba con el titulo que le otorgé 
Alfonso XIII, La Condesa de Pardo Bazan. 

“En el momento de la dispersion veraniega,” escribe en el mes 
de julio de 1913, “no queda en Madrid, iba a decir ni una mosca; 
pero rectifico: las moscas habran quedado... zSi hablasemos de 
filologia?”” ;Gracioso contraste! 

Por qué filologia? Dofia Emilia acababa de recibir tres tomos 
consagrados a la memoria del colombiano Rufino José Cuervo. “Re- 
bosan estos tomos devocién profunda y pasion sin limites por la 
lengua castellana.” Declara Dofia Emilia que en el castellano ha 
habido dos hablas, las dos hermosas y fecundas: la popular y la 
noble y clasica “... y no es el menor timbre de gloria de Cervantes 
haber reunido y dominado ambas en su obra maestra.” 

Crénica de semana santa: A pesar de “un frio cortante que venia 
de la sierra ... el mujerio se eché a la calle, vestido de gala ... Sus 
medias eran caladas, sus zapatos de seda. Supongo que a estas horas, 
un diez por ciento estaran con catarro o pulmonia.”’ 

Describe después la ceremonia del lavatorio, espectaculo conmove- 
dor “aun descontando todo lo que tiene de aparatoso y convencional,” 
y al mentar forzosamente las ordenes militares que toman parte en 
los cultos en la capilla de palacio, hace alusion erudita a los caballeros 
templarios y al apdstol Santiago, que estuvo a punto de perder el 
patronato de Espafia para darselo a Santa Teresa de Jesus. “El fe- 
minismo es mas antiguo de lo que parece y asoma por dondequiera.” 

Crénica sobre Campoamor. En el mes de agosto de 1913 se in- 
auguro en Navia, villa asturiana lugar de nacimiento del poeta, el 
monumento erigido a Ramon de Campoamor, “uno de los poetas 
mas grandes, seguramente el mas original que tuvo Espajia en el 
siglo XIX.” Evoca la autora recuerdos de Campoamor “burgués 
pacifico y cosechero de azafran” a quien encuentra parecido ... (:lo 
diré?) con Victor Hugo “pero sin el empaque y la tiesura del vate 
francés.” En Campoamor (bien lo sabemos) todo fué Ilano y trans- 
parente: nada en su vida de amorios fulminantes (amorios si, pero 
no fulminantes) como en Larra, ni andanzas bohemias como en Zo- 
rrilla, ni episodios romantico-histéricos como en el Duque de Rivas. 
En su afan de vivir comodisimamente y hasta opiparamente (j; maldita 
gota!) entre bastidores, rechazo el titulo de Marqués que se le ofrecia. 

Recuerda Dofia Emilia que mientras a muchos geniales poetas 
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les salieron imitadores mas o menos afortunados, los que trataron de 
imitar a Campoamor fracasaron sin remedio. Era su estilo de los que 
no pueden imitarse. 

Justamente dos meses mas tarde, en octubre de 1913, llama la 
atenciOn nuestra cronista, bajo el titulo de “Rehabilitaciones litera- 
rias” hacia un fendmeno harto comin en ia historia literaria de las 
naciones. “Un escritor—y el caso se da igualmente con los artistas— 
ha sido poco estimado de sus contemporaneos; ha pasado sin abrir 
huella ... Y de pronto, corrientes que no se sospechaban vienen a 
confluir en él; se empieza a citarle, a imitarle; sale de su sepulcro, 
no como los espectros, para asustar, sino como los dioses, para ser 
incensado y adorado; es un acto de justicia, tardio pero seguro.” 

Segun la escritora, en Francia han sido asaz repetidas las reha- 
bilitaciones, como lo prueba el caso de Stendhal, de Baudelaire, de 
Berbey d’Aurevilly, de Lamartine. En Espafia han sido menos fre- 
cuentes esos “desagravios a los muertos” porque “se hace poca critica 
retrospectiva o se hace con caracter erudito, lo cual limita el interés 
general.” Continuando en el tema de rehabilitaciones, Dofia Emilia 
menciona a Gonzalo de Berceo y al Arcipreste de Hita. Berceo, el 
primer poeta culto del habla castellana, ha impreso huella en bastantes 
poetas de la nueva generacion. La musa popular y satirica del Arci- 
preste se deja sentir mas tarde en la novela picaresca, en la poesia de 
Quevedo, en la Celestina, en multitud de entremeses y églogas del 
siglo de oro. 

En otro orden de ideas, la crénica escrita en febrero de 1917, bajo 
la impresion de la gran guerra, parece de actualidad palpitante. ; Y 
ojala las observaciones que hizo la escritora a este propdsito, sirviesen 
de ensefianza al mundo hispano de hoy, agitado por analogas pre- 
ocupaciones ! 

Veamos lo que dice: 

“Cada vez mas enconadas continian las discusiones, ya degene- 
radas en disputas, entre germanofilos y aliadofilos, en circulos, centros, 
reuniones y todo lugar donde la gente puede cambiar ideas ... Entre 
la gente de buen tono, sin embargo, va siendo como tacita consigna 
evitar esas estériles escaramuzas ... Empieza a cundir el sentido del 
desdén hacia las exteriorizaciones de la opinion propia, y este desdén 
es una de las cosas de mejor gusto, mas acertadas, mas elegantes que 
en este mundo existen.” 

En agosto del mismo afio de 1917 insiste Dofia Emilia en el tema 
de la gran guerra. Esta en vigor la censura, pero a la autora no la 
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ha molestado esa censura, porque siempre cuidé “de atender a las 
prescripciones y limitaciones de un censor supuesto, que estaba alla 
dentro de mi. Entretanto, mientras el desenlace de la hipertragedia 
permanece incierto y cada cual lo guisa a su gusto, procuro disertar 
sobre asuntos que tengan probabilidades de interesar un poco a parte 
del publico, hecha abstraccién del momento en que se escriben. ; Me 
equivoco al creer que uno de estos temas es el Quijote y su autor?” 

Dojia Emilia, recordando la infinidad de ediciones que se han 
hecho del héroe de la Mancha, afirma que a pesar del olvido en que 
se tienen las mayores glorias de nuestro pasado, hay una excepcion 
evidente de esta regla, y es Cervantes y el Quijote. Y debe afiadirse 
que el Quijote es mas conocido, o por lo menos debe serlo, entre nifios y 
adolescentes de hoy, de lo que fué en la época en que Azorin coloca 
su “Pequefio Filésofo.” Entonces en las escuelas slo se le conocia 
de nombre o por algunos pasajes sueltos insertos en los libros de lec- 
tura: “En un lugar de la Mancha, de cuyo nombre no quiero acor- 
darme ...”” “La del alba seria cuando Don Quijote salié de la venta ...” 
“| Dichosa edad y siglos dichosos aquéllos ...” u otros tales. Poner la 
obra integra de texto en las escuelas, hubiera sido imposible, tanto 
por su exagerada extension, como por lo escabroso de ciertos pasajes. 
Hoy existen ediciones escolares econdmicas y manuables, sometidas 
previamente a la podadera del censor, en que se respeta cuanto hay 
que respetar del texto; y es poco menos que miel sobre hojuelas el 
poder ofrecer a las nuevas generaciones una oportunidad de deleite 
y ensefianza en las paginas de un libro a la vez tan clasico y tan 
moderno. 

“Considerado aisladamente” afirma la articulista, “el Quijote es 
varias cosas: una escuela de buen sentido; una ensefianza profunda 
de las realidades de la vida; un estimulo para la honra y el valor; 
una fuerte escuela de patriotismo ... ; una doctrina de bondad y tole- 
rancia humana.” Y asi concluye con otras observaciones personales, 
que constituyen un juicio critico lleno de erudicién, harto valioso 
para dejarse perder en la hoja volante de un periddico. 

Pero de entre todas las cronicas de Dofia Emilia destaca una que 
es la mas intima, la mas personal, la mas original, nica en los anales 
de la literatura. Es la que escribid con motivo de la inauguracién del 
monumento que en 1916 le elevaron sus paisanos y sus admiradores, 
en el cual figura su estatua que la representa a la edad de treinta y 
tantos afios, en la plenitud de su vida literaria, plenitud que se pro- 
longé hasta el dia de su muerte, el 12 de mayo de 1921. 
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Hace notar la escritora, con legitimo orgullo, que su estatua es 
la primera que se levanta viviendo atin el modelo, lo cual es cierto, 
porque la de Pérez Galddés no se le dedicé hasta mas tarde. El no- 
velista y dramaturgo, aunque presente en la inauguracién, no pudo 
ver su imagen, porque estaba ciego. 

Lo interesante y original de la crénica de que se trata, son las 
observaciones que se le ocurren a la autora, enfrentada con su propia 
estatua. “Empiezo por declarar que mi estatua me infunde una gran 
envidia. Envidia, si, la calma misteriosa de esa mujer de piedra por 
la cual no pasaran afios ... Envidio su vida al estilo griego, al aire 
libre, siempre oreada por la brisa del mar, del Cantabrico nuestro, 
pues nosotros no somos gente mediterranea.* 

“Y aun hay mas motivos para envidiar a la mujer de piedra. Le 
envidio la constante compafiia que le hacen los paseantes por los 
jardines donde se alza, las risas de los nifios, el charloteo de las mu- 
chachas que se comunican juveniles secretos ... Hasta la mujer de 
piedra acentuara su sonrisa cuando el eco le traiga rotos compases 
de alguna melodia favorita o los mimosos layos de una cancién popu- 
lar del pais.” 

Aqui se declara la gallega, como se declara con frecuencia en sus 
escritos. Ella. lo ha dicho, no recuerdo dénde: “Galicia es el pais mas 
hermoso del mundo.” Y ha tratado de demostrarlo con gran acierto. 

En esta crénica del monumento ha vaciado Dofia Emilia su alma 
de mujer. La nimiedad de ciertas observaciones delata su tempera- 
mento mujeril, a pesar de lo que se esforz6 siempre por escribir como 
un hombre, sin pararse en dibujos en asuntos de moral. Envidia en 
la figura del monumento “una pueril circunstancia: su sencillo atavio, 
que ni se aja ni pasa de moda.” Como dijo de ella Unamuno: “Una 
de las mujeres mas inteligentes y a la vez mas mujeril que ha pro- 
ducido Espafia.” 

La ultima crénica que escribid Dofia Emilia, es crénica péstuma, 
puesto que se publicé en La Nacién de Buenos Aires el 3 de julio de 
1921. Versa sobre el viaje fracasado del poeta Rabindranath Tagore 
a Espafia, y constituye, dentro del compacto marco de un par de co- 
lumnas, otra prueba mas del profundo sentido critico de la autora, 
que se valia de la crénica como vehiculo de su erudicién. 


1 Dificil es adivinar cual sea el sentido de esta frase. ; Ironia, desquite por 
agravios inferidos? Agravios ;de quién? En el Mediterraneo tuvo siempre ad- 
miradores la Pardo Bazan. Entonces jqué tiene el Cantabrico de superior al 
Mediterraneo para merecer éste una frase al parecer de desdén? 
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Para ella la obra de Tagore es de un alto poeta lirico, aun cuando 
no le parezca comparable a Victor Hugo, Lamartine ni Verlaine, ni 
ostente el esplendor verbal de un Zorrilla, ni la ironia penetrante de 
Heine. Tagore es, para ella, simplemente un emocional. 

Y asi es Dofia Emilia en sus cronicas: unas veces el dato mundano 
y baladi: el baile de la Condesa, la recepcion en palacio, el sorteo 
de beneficencia, el desfile de carromatos, las batallas de flores, las 
fantasias del carnaval, las sorpresas del premio gordo ...; otras veces, 
la digresién erudita al margen de cualquier acontecimiento que llame 
mas o menos la atencion publica, el pretexto de una actualidad cual- 
quiera para explayarse en sabias disquisiciones. Esto ultimo, que tal 
vez no podria encuadrarse en la clasificacién de crénica propiamente 
tal, resultaba serlo por lo acertado de su presentacion. Era lo tipico 
de la escritora, tan de casa y tan sabida en todos los ramos de la humana 
ciencia. La coleccién completa de cronicas de Dofia Emilia podria 
constituir una amena enciclopedia. 


ALFREDO ELfas 
Tue COLLEGE OF THE CITy oF NEw YorK 














SNAPSHOTS OF MEXICAN SCHOOL LIFE 
FROM 1816 TO 1936 


From the very inception of the Mexican novel (E/ Periquillo 
Sarniento, 1816, by José Juaquin Fernandez de Lizardi), its authors 
exhibit such keen concern for pedagogical issues that their combative 
eloquence might well enroll them among our modern “fighting edu- 
cationists.” Repeatedly their pungent satire insists on a complete 
overhauling of inefficient, antiquated systems; of stereotyped, forlorn 
methods ; of fossilized, bigoted instructors, and of revolting environ- 
ments. More effective than long-winded speeches, their “errors in 
action” no doubt stimulated Mexican educational consciousness and 
zeal for reform. By scanning such passages in Lizardi’s immortal 
picaresque novel, and in Manuel Payno’s El hombre de la situaciéon, 
we come to understand the schooling during three epochs: the colo- 
nial period, and those of pre- and post-Independence days. To round 
out the pre-Revolutionary picture we include convent scenes as listed 
in Ricardo L. Vazquez’ recent La monja de la revolucién, 1939. Ad- 
mitting the redemption of the Indian as Mexico’s foremost present 
task, we report the rural-school problem as seen both by Lépez y 
Fuentes (El indio, 1935) and Enrique Othén Diaz (SFZ—33 Es- 
cuela, 1937). These two, being leftists, significantly urge the social- 
izing function of school and teacher, especially in the backwoods. We 
agree that by now city systems conform fairly well with recognized 
curricula and modern requirements in all nations, but that the stand- 
ard of country training furnishes the real index to a nation’s intellec- 
tual advancement. Since Mexico possesses a large Indian majority, 
only recently emerged from slavery and isolation, she sorely needs 
the support and the able suggestions of these two gifted exponents 
of her rehabilitation ideals. We find their works the most illuminating 
ones in our group in helping us to grasp Mexico’s aims. 

Beginning with Lizardi’s celebrated El Periquillo Sarniento,; we 
meet three kinds of elementary schools. One has an easygoing ig- 
norant master; another a sadistic, ill-tempered disciplinarian origi- 
nating the famous motto “La letra con sangre entra,” and only the 
third exerts a stimulating wholesome influence upon the child. The 
realistic horror scenes of the Betlemita institution (chapter ii, p. 27) 
become the prototype for the next century whenever resentful authors 


1 El Periquillo Sarniento, Editorial Ramén Sopena, Barcelona, 1933. 
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single out a deserving victim for critical blasts. We therefore quote 
Lizardi: 

..¢@l diablo atormentador [is] alto, seco, entrecano, bastante bilioso e 
hipocondriaco, hombre de bien a toda prueba, arrogante lector, famoso 
pendolista, aritmético diestro y muy regular estudiante; pero todas estas 
prendas las deslucia su genio tétrico y duro. 

La disciplina, la palmeta, las orejas de burro y todos los instrumentos 
punitorios, estaban en continuo movimiento sobre nosotros. 

Cuando iba o me llevaban a la escuela, ya entraba ocupado de un temor 
imponderable, con esto mi mano trémula y mi lengua balbuciente, ni podia 
formar un renglon bueno, ni articular una palabra en su lugar. Todo lo 
erraba, no por falta de aplicacién, sino por sobra de miedo. A mis yerros 
seguian los azotes, a los azotes mas miedo, y a mas miedo mas torpeza en 
mi mano y en mi lengua, la que me granjeaba mas castigo. 


The vicious circle of fear and error is exposed in even greater de- 
tail by Payno (p. 87).2, Here whips and lashes decorating the walls 
create a propitious atmosphere. Punishment has become a principle 
per se approved by all. 

Lo raja usted vivo, padre, y me lo entrega muerto — le decia ; — pero 


que sepa escribir, porque lo primero que debe tener el hombre, es una 
buena letra [p. 88]. 


El rigor es el manjar con que se debe alimentar a la juventud [p. 89]. 


The Betlemitas have discovered that with a double dose of thrash- 
ings, the curriculum can be mastered in half the time! It consists of 
tedious catechetical memorization, parrot-like recitation of dogmatics, 
arithmetical puzzles and the all-important handwriting. Their insane 
methodology is so generally praised that adults later feel grateful to 
the tyrants of their youth and even bestow pensions upon them! A 
century later Othén Diaz still attacks the same gross misconceptions 
in a city school (p. 117). The futility of mechanical memorizing and 
sterile rhetoric rightly arouse him. 

Lizardi, the constructive critic, strongly influenced by French 
liberalism and Rousseau’s concepts, delineates a third ideal elementary 
school. It is in fact so modern, charming, and useful that we doubt 
its existence so long ago. Else, why did it find no successors at all? 
In a bright, clean, well-ventilated building with pictures, birds, and 
flowers, a sympathetic, inspiring instructor introduces the young to 
the beauties of nature, of worship, and of character qualities. Lizardi 


2 El hombre de la situacién, Ediciones Leén Sanchez, Mexico, 1929. 
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himself attributes this experiment to the wise Blanchard’s Escuela 
de las costumbres. In nineteenth-century Mexico it remained only a 
vision of Lizardi’s, however. 

Secondary education incurs much the same mistakes as the pri- 
mary. Consequently Lizardi maintains (p. 33) : 

Los burritos entran todos los dias a los colegios y Universidades, car- 
gados de carbon o de piedra y vuelven a salir tan burros como entraron ... 
ni los libros ni los colegios dan talento a quien nacié sin él. 


Latin instruction is satirized first (p. 34) : 


Saqué la cabeza lIlena de reglitas, adivinanzas, frases y equivoquillos 
latinos; pero en esto de inteligencia en la pureza y propiedad del idioma, 
ni palabra. 


The Colegio de San Ildefonso requires physics, metaphysics, and 
ethics for a major in philosophy. That means medieval abstract scho- 
lasticism practiced with sophistry and syllogisms. 

Naturally the boy is more interested in mastering high-school 
slang and snobbery. His taste for dissipation, pedantry, and display 
increases with bad associations. Nevertheless, he jubilantly becomes a 
bachiller after the usual three years’ attendance and is pronounced 
ready to enter one of the respectable professions. Being fond of loaf- 
ing, he chooses theology (p. 238) ! 

When the following generation, Fulgencio, Jr., matriculates in 
San Juan de Letrén, conditions remain the same (p. 148) : 


Masticaba en las horas de estudio, envuelto en su turca negra y con 
sus zapatos rotos, el “musa musae” y el “bonus bona” ... sujeto a la mono- 


tonia de la vida del estudiante y al capricho y malhumor de los catedra- 
ticos. 


Cowardly pedagogues fear reprimanding an aristocrat’s son whose 
presence lends prestige to the institution. He is treated as nobly as 
some modern football players (p. 150) : 


Como Fulgencio el chico era noble, se pas6 por alto sobre su ignorancia 
en el latin, sus examenes fueron brillantes: pasé a filosofia y sucedié otro 
tanto. 

Lo demas del tiempo lo empleaba, ... en inventar maldades y diablu- 
ras ... Unas veces se trataba de robarle la cena al rector, y no habia poder 
humano que pudiese evitarlo; alambres para retirar las cazuelas; clavos 
para abrir las cerraduras; hilos y cuerdas para lazar el canastillo (p. 149). 


Our modern creed would seriously indict a system that allowed 
the misdirection of so much inventive ingenuity. The incident demon- 
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strates the typical boarding-school pranks and evasions when an ab- 
normal conduct is exacted from active, healthy youngsters. We there- 
fore find Fulgencio’s tricks more promising than the vices acquired 
by the preceding age. Payno, however, disagrees with us, frowning 
upon such immoral frivolity. As might be expected, Fulgencio, Jr., 
runs off to war at the first call of the trumpet. 

His children now should grow up in a truly national Mexican 
environment, proud citizens of the new world. Satirically Payno ex- 
poses what “independence” means. There appears such a lack of self- 
confidence, such a hesitant, groping inferiority complex that sterility 
permeates all Mexican minds. Vainglorious bombast reaches its apex. 

The colegio cientifico-industrio-econémico-moral-practico offers 
indeed broad avenues to knowledge: history, Greek, Arabic, psychol- 
ogy, calculus, numismatics, obstetrics, mechanics, voice, equitation, 
phrenology, astronomy (p. 229)! As a result Juanito learns neither 
Spanish nor Christian morals. The pendulum has swung to the op- 
posite extreme from the three R’s. One should judge Mexico City a 
veritable Athens of culture because these schools abound and have no 
trouble hiring such phenomenal instructors at twenty pesos a month. 
As usual the whims of an aristocratic child are humored. Juanito 
attends one hour a day, that is, if the weather is good. His intellectual 
feat after six months’ study of French is “bonjour.” He has also 
learned to flirt, smoke, and use improper language. To impress the 
intelligentsia, a private tutor is also kept for him at home. 

The offspring of common folk enroll in a Lancaster institution 
(p. 242). Here we still find the empty-headed scholasticists, verbose 
orators, and sentimental fools impressing the ignorant. 

A finished education, however, must be procured in England 
(p. 196). It takes only eight years to transform Federico into a com- 
plete Britisher. Fred, thoroughly ashamed of everything Spanish or 
Mexican, upon his return Anglicizes the old folks, changes their 
names, their dress, their etiquette, and even their eating habits! His 
mother must serve tea to her callers (p. 217): 


Eso si que no consiento... ; Yo dar agua puerca caliente a las visitas? 
i Ni por pienso! Vale mas una buena merienda de chongos y atole, o de 
fiambre y frijoles gordos, que no unas tazas de té. ; Vayan en horamala 
los ingleses con sus bebistrajos ! 


All finally yielded for the sake of social success. A dogged aping of 
the English completes adult education. 











—_—: 
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Although Spanish-American aristocrats in our day still send their 
children abroad for study, the object now is not imitation but broad- 
ening. Mexico’s own system has produced a fine array of sociologists, 
scholars, and writers. Women now share opportunities with men and 
need no longer vegetate in the type of pre-Revolutionary convent 
photographed by Ricardo L. Vazquez in La monja de la revolucién 
(1939).8 

Life here echoes the problems of the medieval colegios for boys. 
The important formative adolescent period (thirteen to eighteen years 
of age) is spent in monotonous boredom. Uniformly dressed, eating 
the same food every day, all bathing on Thursday afternoon, all visit- 
ing home on Sundays from ten to five, all praying, reciting, studying 
together! Naturally they also turn to rebellious tricks, deceitful love 
letters, and romantic dreaming. They rise at six, dress, hear Mass, 
eat their oatmeal, eggs and coffee, go to morning classes, partake of 
their stew, beans, and sweets, study till rosary time, have milk and 
rolls, and study again till bedtime at nine o’clock. The well-to-do have 
private rooms, nine by fifteen feet in size with one tiny grated win- 
dow. Punishment consists of reciting prayers. To us that seems es- 
pecially bad religion and bad psychology. 

In this nunnery, beautiful Alicia imparts the fundamentals of 
universal history, political economy, national and general literature, 
and French. One wonders what pittance she leaves for the other 
fifteen sisters to teach. Their daily activities spell the last word in 
humdrum. With even less liberty than the girls, they follow a sched- 
ule planned for every minute. The main difference is that they adhere 
to Saturday for their weekly cleansing rituals instead of Thursday. 
And yet women flocked to these convents, as a refuge from a life they 
never knew. When Alicia later is initiated into the joys and sorrows 
of real living she severely condemns (p. 121) “esas prédicas hipdcritas 
que llegan a convencer a los espiritus débiles de la nifiez,” so that they 
prefer escape from the struggle with life as a saintlier conduct than a 
brave co-operative coping with it: “la revolucién ha venido limpiando 
almas con nuevas ideas ... para ver y sentir la realidad.” 

Turning from the well-to-do Spanish city folks to the village, we 
seem to enter life of a thousand years ago. Even though Mexico 
consists mostly of hamlets and small towns, the rancheria of El indio* 


8 La monja de la revolucién, Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 1939. 
4 El indio, Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 1937. 
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has never had a school, by the year 1920; San Francisco Zautla® 
cannot afford one even in 1926. Lépez y Fuentes encounters no op- 
position to the establishment of an educational center. His aim is to 
criticize the type of intellectual leaders installed by the government 
among his dear, intimidated Indians. The first one’s success is im- 
peded by ignorance of local dialects. A second one is too easily dis- 
illusioned, and forsakes his duties in favor of daydreaming. The 
third one fulfills some of the qualifications that Othén Diaz also de- 
mands of a teacher. He places the social progress before the mental ; 
estimates economic liberation as fundamental (p. 250); and hence 
awakens the Indians to spiritual rebellion, to active participation in 
expropriations, and to a realization of a personal significance. How- 
ever, his success stimulates political ambition ; he forgets his respon- 
sibility as guide of the simple, helpless villagers; he easily deserts 
them in favor of a lucrative city job. The village teacher must be an 
unselfish apostle, a reformer, a social worker, and also a maker of 
men. 

It seems that Enrique Othon Diaz has really discovered such a 
rare man. But manifold hardships, fights, and disappointments only 
gradually develop in him the personality his trusting flock needs. In- 
deed the untrained, superficial nineteen-year-old boy who starts out 
for San Francisco Zautla had no social or scholastic background for 
the immense obstacles he was to overcome. It is his persistence, pa- 
tience, humane kindness, and feeling of responsibility that carry him 
on where others would quit. When he decides to take this position, 
which pays forty-five pesos a month, his mother remonstrates (p. 22) : 
“pero de maistro mi chiquito? ... ni lo permita Dios!” 

Others too, warn him of Indian hopelessness and prejudices. Only 
upon his arrival does he savor the full horror of Indian hatred. Their 
priests are to blame for that in this book; for they have instilled the 
concept that schoolteachers are wicked heretics in league with the 
devil. They will excommunicate anyone feeding or lodging the tired, 
dusty newcomer. The town magistrate, Don Chon, dissolute arch- 
villain of the melodrama, bluntly ignores the federal government’s 
orders. He refuses to collect a school tax and does not do so for the 
first two years. A last-minute rescue of the poor boy is effected by 
the romantic, aging wife of Don Chon who sells him food and lodging 


5 SFZ—33 Escuela, Ediciones del Grupo en Marcha, Mexico, 1937. 
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and even arranges for him the secret luxury of his only bath—in the 
water that has served her personal ablutions for the past month! Er- 
nesto does not depend for long on the favors of this passionate woman. 
By tolerance and kind insistence he gradually overcomes Indian dis- 
trust. He cures a boy’s infected foot, practically helps everyone who 
will permit it, and after weeks has gathered a small nucleus about him 
willing to work after hours to build a home for education. Rocks 
will serve as seats; shoe-blacking as ink; and maguey fibers as pens. 
Enthusiastically he unfolds before youngsters and eager adults the 
essentials of reading, writing, arithmetic, and also of geography, his- 
tory, civics, and patriotism. He is rewarded amply by affection, grati- 
tude, and co-operation. 

By intuition and common sense the young man hits upon a new 
spirit and a new course of study. His room re-echoes with laughter 
and jolly games. He stimulates vocational self-expression. The toys 
made by his pupils sell well in the city. He learns their language, 
since only 12 per cent of the inhabitants understand Spanish. He 
manages to discover a water-well for them. But a greater victory 
than all this is his success in winning their trust. They put his 
doctrine of being useful citizens above Biblical misinterpretations 
preached by the nauseating cleric. Naturally the exploiting land- 
owner, the local political boss, and the wicked priest try every means 
of exterminating this enemy. Excommunication and plotted murder 
fail, but blackmail at last procures his dismissal. As in El indio, the 
village without its leader experiences a complete relapse. Fortunately, 
political reforms grant his return. The opposition is removed, and 
the boy has instead an able assistant in his wife. Together they de- 
velop an excellent program, one that is still improved more by yearly 
attendance at special summer sessions. They found a parent-teacher 
organization, encourage sports, and wage successful campaigns against 
drinking, squandering, and fanaticism. Their twentieth-century scho- 
lastic doctrine asserts the following claims (p. 297) : 


La escuela no es un edificio; es la comunidad entera... El maestro no 
debe ser un démine egoista y necio fundado en los tiesos cartabones del 
preceptor de primeras letras; es, debe ser, un animador de la colectividad, 
fuente de alegria y entusiasmo, despertador de la conciencia y de la accién 
de las masas irredentas... Empéfiese en transformar al pueblo entero, 
defiéndalo, créele necesidades nuevas, despierte su carifio por vivir... 
Para crear y ennoblecerse hay que tener satisfecha a la bestia... ; Qué ha 
hecho por su mejoramiento econédmico? ; Poco, muy poco!... ; Primero 
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el estomago, maestro! Lo secundario, aunque también fundamental, es el 
intelecto y el espiritu. 


The preceding challenge confronts not only the Mexican country 
schools, but any modern educational enterprise. Listen to Othdn 
Diaz’ fervent plea 

Maestro, maestro rural 
certeramente y desafiando arcanos 
el porvenir de México 

tiembla en tus manos. 


Thus these five authors logically lead to what we generally con- 
sider our most modern slogans. They want: education for life ; aboli- 
tion of useless book-learning ; a chance for adult education ; vocational 
training for the many; and good citizenship for all. But of greater 
importance than anything else is the inspirational personality of the 
teacher ! 


CARL AND ANNEMARIE TYRE 
New Mexico State COLLEGE 











ROSARIO BELTRAN NUNEZ 


La mujer y la pluma aparecen en magnifico connubio en Hispano- 
américa, en lo que va de siglo XX. Los claros nombres de Maria 
Enriqueta, Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, Delmira Agustini, Gabriela 
Mistral, Alfonsina Storni, Elvira Santa Cruz, Juana de Ibarbourou, 
Maria Villar Buceta, son astros de fulguraciones inconfundibles en 
la vasta constelaciOn literaria de Hispanoamérica. La obra de estas 
mujeres rebasa ya los limites de la subliteratura a que pertenecian 
las mas de sus predecesoras hermanas de raza. Su figura de cada una 
de ellas se afirma y robustece con un corte bien distintivo, con un 
perfil marcadamente original. Aun mas. Podriamos afiadir con Fede- 
rico de Onis, analizando el periodo postmodernista de la poesia 
hispanoamericana, que “sdlo las mujeres alcanzan en este momento 
la afirmacion plena de su individualidad lirica.”* 

Entre estos astros femeninos de magnitud literaria, el ojo del 
critico avizor ha reconocido ya el nombre de Rosario Beltran Nifiez, 
argentina de pura cepa. Todavia en plena juventud — cuenta sdlo 
32 afios — nos ha regalado ya con siete voliimenes en prosa henchida 
de poesia. 


I 


Basta una simple ojeada a la totalidad de la produccion literaria 
de R. Beltran Nujfiez para convencerse de la versatilidad poliédrica 
de su talento. Por falta de espacio, nos cefiiremos a indicar los rasgos 
generales que caracterizan toda la obra de la joven escritora. 

Ante todo, precisa destacar la profundidad de pensamiento. Su 
espiritu analitico inquiere la razén de las cosas, ahonda de continuo 
en las inquietudes espirituales, filosofa sobre el sentido de la vida, 
indaga el porqué del pasado, escudrifia el presente y otea el futuro. 
Su honda filosofia es patente en aquellos libros — y son los mas — 
en que ha adoptado el aforismo sustancioso, la sintesis didactica como 
forma de expresién. Pero, incluso aquellos escritos en un estilo 
narrativo y mas efusivo, como Tierra brava y El retablo de Satands, 
estan saturados de grave meditacién. Esta debe de ser una cualidad 
inherente en la escritora argentina, pues parece emanar de su tempe- 
ramento como el perfume de la flor. 

Mas, si la pluma es un microscopio que todo lo analiza, es asi- 


1 Antologia de la poesia espatiola e hispanoamericana, Introduccién, p. xviii. 
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mismo un pincel que todo lo embellece. Su entera obra de arte fué 
creada en su propio corazén. Por eso, en toda ella resalta el toque 
suavemente femenino, al par que vibra una emociOn serena y exqui- 
sita. Ha ensefiado con el ejemplo su consejo a las mujeres: “Hace 
el arbol su fruto a base de la propia savia; asi, mujer, haz tu femi- 
nismo a base de feminidad.”? Filosofa, pero no es fria. Es mujer, 
pero su emocién no es ciega. El pensamiento y la emocion, como dice 
Ramiro de Maeztu, se funden en el crisol de su prosa y de sus 
aforismos.* 

Para R. Beltran Nujfiez todos los seres del universo tienen un 
alma, con la cual ella se complace en comunicar y dialogar con una 
fraternidad muy franciscana. Es tan intenso este panhumanismo 
que, a veces, sin quererlo, logra dar a las cosas mas importancia 
que a los hombres. Los sepulcros palpitan con las almas de las gene- 
raciones pretéritas y le repiten las biblicas palabras: “polvo eres y al 
polvo seras tornado.” “La noche tiene brujas. La siesta tiene duen- 
des.” “El agua de la acequia rie bajito, burlona, y huye.” La natu- 
raleza es su inspiraciOn constante, y por toda su obra fluye un aliento 
biblico, un animismo virgiliano: “sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem 
mortalia tangunt,” doquiera se ve rocio de lagrimas y todo impre- 
siona el animo. 

Por eso, porque ha descubierto el alma de las cosas, las llora 
cuando la mano del hombre o el tiempo inexorable las puso en 
olvido eterno. Entonces su recuerdo resulta mas vivo que el presente. 


Plazuela que fuiste cementerio, ;quién diria mirando tus nifios, oyendo 
tus gorriones que en tu tierra guardas el suefio de tantos hombres 
rubios!... Y nadie echa de menos, Plazuela, que fuiste cementerio, el 
amparo de tus cruces, la oracién de tus cipreses ni la paz de los abiertos 
brazos de tu Cristo. 


Pero, su lloro es placido y resignado. No ve la vida como Alfon- 
sina Storni, 


tremendamente triste, 
tremendamente sola. 


La ama, no con frenesi carnal y mistico erotismo, como Delmira 


2 Sol de amanecer, p. 58. 
8 La llama en éxtasis, Opiniones, p. 85. 
#German Bardiales, Nosotros, octubre de 1938. 
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Agustini, ni siquiera con el goce bellamente pagano de Juana de 
Ibarbourou. R. Beltran Nujfiez ve la vida buena tal como es, con 
sus encantos y miserias, con sus placeres y sinsabores. La ha filoso- 
fado y, por ende, su vision de ella es mas equilibrada y esperanzada, 
como la de Gabriela Mistral. 

Sus impetus y arrebatos los merece el amor, pero un amor ilu- 
minado por el dolor, consolado por la esperanza, purificado de la 
escoria carnal. Un amor que pone el goce mas en lo espiritual y 
estético que en lo pasional. 


ij Qué descanso! ; Qué descanso, mi frente sobre tu pecho! 
Hermanas, por vosotras mi voto: 


— Para femeninos 
cansancios, haya siempre almohadas de viril ternura.® 


En franqueza de expresién es muy hermana de todas las escritoras 
hispanoamericanas arriba mencionadas. “Creo que hay una harmo- 
nia perfecta—ha dicho Juana de Ibarbourou* — entre su juventud, 
su vida y su obra.” Su sinceridad no permite alambicamientos de 
forma o contenido. Tanto es asi que ella, que es todo pura poesia, 
ha rehuido el artificio del verso. Y porque es sincera y ha meditado 
mucho ha alcanzado la dificil sencillez de los maestros, que dicen 
mucho en poco. 

Es dificil, acaso arriesgado, en tan hermosa y abundante cosecha 
de R. Beltran Nujiez, estampar el sello de superioridad en ninguna 
parte especial de ella. Ello no obstante, diremos, a modo de mera 
opinion, que Tierra brava es su mejor obra por mas de un concepto. 
Alli hay segura paleta de artista. Los relatos respiran autenticidad. 
Su profundo sentir de la vida del bosque argentino nos recuerda a 
Hugo Wast, aunque es mas dulce y emocionado que el de éste. Todo 
esta impregnado del vaho vital de aquella naturaleza salvaje. Los 
personajes, las cosas y los sucesos estan vigorosamente delineados 
como en clasicas acuarelas. Muchas cosas de la selva argentina pasa- 
ran al roce de nuevas generaciones, pero la pintura de realismo que 
de ella hizo R. Beltran Nijiez, tal como la vid y vivid en los ensuefios 
de su infancia, permanecera. El estilo no es tan nitido como en sus 
libros de aforismos, pero es un feliz alarde de espontaneidad creadora. 

Hay en R. Beltran Nijiez la soledad del espiritu, de que tanto 
se habla hoy por los escritores de Buenos Aires y acerca de ellos 


5 Rascacielos, pp. 90-91. 
® La llama en éxtasis, Opiniones, p. 83. 
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mismos? Creo que no. Se nota si, especialmente en sus dos tltimos 
libros, un resfriamiento de aquel entusiasmo y optimismo desbordante 
tan de relieve en su obra primigenia. Este, sin embargo, es un cambio 
normal del que ningun ser humano escapa, al rodar de los afios, espe- 
cialmente si esta dotado, como ella, de penetrante mirada y espiritu 
por naturaleza meditativo. Un alma como la suya que ha descubierto 
la belleza y el poder del dolor en el proceso de la vida, dificilmente 
podria buscar amparo en la morbidez de una soledad espiritual. El 
broche con que cierra su ultimo libro parece confirmarlo: 


A la sombra del parral de aureos racimos y pampanos de esperanza que 
desde siglos madura la dicha de los hombres, me embriagé la vida y canté 
olvidando la lagrima en el beso.” 


Verdad que en muchas de sus paginas, de modo particular en sus 
cuentos de El retablo de Satands, hay ratazos vibrantes de vida coti- 
diana. La autora alli parece complacerse en descorrer todos los velos 
para mostrarnos la realidad escueta y desnuda. Pero—cosa ex- 
trafia—esa realidad nunca resulta repugnante o deprimente. 

Y es que la conciencia de R. Beltran Nujfiez gravita alrededor 
de tres mundos distintos y, en ella, intimamente unidos: el real, lo 
que es; el ideal, lo que no es; el moral, lo que debe ser. Al escrutar 
el mundo de la realidad, su espiritu exquisito deplora no tanto lo feo 
y miserable que es cuanto la carencia de lo bello y grande que no es, 
pero que pudiera y debiera ser. Esto origina en ella un sentimiento 
de suave ironia, un comentario agridulce — melancdlico, compasivo 
o exacerbado — que nace al descubrir en la persona o cosa amada 
la distancia que separa lo veridico de lo imaginado. 

A través de esa ironia, ella difunde sobre la realidad torturante 
los esplendores de su sano y confortante idealismo. Por eso, hay en 
cada una de sus paginas una leccioén sutil que no se exterioriza en 
maximas ni en sentencias morales, pero que se levanta, como aroma 
refrigerante, de lo intimo del relato. A veces, esta leccién se presenta 
en forma de punzante ironia o fino humorismo, otras en forma de 
escéptica sonrisita y hasta de retumbante carcajada, a lo Pirandello. 

Pero, sea como fuere, la leccién esta ahi como indice aleccionador 
sefialando el camino de una vida mas pura, de un mundo mas bello. ... 


CrisTOBAL S. ESPINOSA 
UNIVERSIDAD DE OMAHA 


* Poemas de la arcilla y del ala, p. 119. 








EUGENIO DE TAPIA AND MESONERO ROMANOS 


In the April issue of the Hispanic Review (VIII, 145-55) M. E. 
Porter reviews the contents of Tapia’s Viage de un curioso por Ma- 
drid, pointing out the many parallels to be found subsequently in the 
writings of Mesonero Romanos. Apparently Professor Porter has 
done more than give to Tapia his rightful place among the origina- 
tors of nineteenth-century costumbrismo, for in like measure he seems 
to have demonstrated the absurdity of regarding Mesonero as merely 
having transferred Jouy to a Spanish setting. It is now ten years 
since Professor Berkowitz published his study on “Mesonero’s In- 
debtedness to Jouy,”* the general conclusion of which was that Me- 
sonero’s imitation of Jouy “almost amounts to the conscious repro- 
duction of a model carefully studied” (p. 555); that “it would seem 
that Mesonero borrowed Jouy’s bag and baggage for his satirical 
tour through Madrid” (p. 562) ; that “he leaned too heavily on Jouy 
for suggestions as to what to observe and record” (p. 571) ; and that 
his costumbrista sketches “are largely the result of faithful imitation” 
(p. 573). This study presents an abundance of illustrations of “un- 
mistakable evidence of Jouy’s influence” in tabular form, listing side 
by side the titles of Mesonero’s sketches and of their respective models 
by Jouy. The question then arises: What of the parallels in Tapia’s 
Viage, a work published in Madrid ten years before the beginning 
of Jouy’s influence in Spain ?? One or two examples may be cited: 

From the first jornada of Tapia’s work Professor Porter recounts 
an episode in a bookstore, which illustrates the author’s concern over 
the lack of consideration among Spaniards for the literary production 
of the home country. Judging from the summary given by Professor 
Porter,* the resemblance to like incidents in Mesonero’s Costumbres 
literarias* is striking. Professor Berkowitz derives Mesonero’s article 


1H. Chonon Berkowitz in Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vol. XLV, No. 2 (June, 1930), pp. 553-72. 

2 Berkowitz (p. 553) accepts Le Gentil’s suggestion that 1817 presents the 
first Jouy-inspired essay to appear in Spain. At any rate, Jouy’s Hermite did 
not make its first appearance in Paris until 1812, five years later than Tapia’s 
Viage. 

8 Page 149, 


* Escenas Matritenses, pp. 39-54. (The reference is to the Madrid edition 
of 1881.) 
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from these three by Jouy: Les libraries, Pot-Pourri: La boutique d’un 
librarie, De la propriété littéraire.© From the second jornada, Pro-~ 
fessor Porter cites the “story of an old procuress who had insinuated 
herself into the good graces of a widow and her daughter in order 
to get the latter into the power of one of her clients. This disaster was 
narrowly averted by the timely arrival of the law.’’* He calls atten- 
tion in a footnote to the obvious parallel in Mesonero’s De tejas 
arriba." Professor Berkowitz® derives Mesonero’s sketch from Jouy’s 
La maison singuliére. 

The present writer’s interest in the extent of Jouy’s influence has 
arisen incidentally to his investigations of the cuadro de costumbres 
as a source of novelists’ technique during the period of realism in the 
late nineteenth century.® There are certain striking parallels to be 
observed between the earliest of Larra’s cuadros, El café*® (January 
or February, 1828), and Mesonero’s sketch of nearly five years later, 
La politico-mania™' (December 19, 1832). The tone of extreme exag- 
geration here indulged in by Mesonero was sufficient to arouse sus- 
picions of Larra’s influence, and the close resemblance between the 
discussion of newspaper reports on world politics in E/ café** and the 
similar situation in La politico-mania™ proved to be persuasive evi- 
dence. A couple of parallel citations will serve to illustrate: 


{[Larra]: Se hablaba precisamente de la gran noticia que la Gaceta 
se habia servido hacernos saber sobre la derrota naval de la escuadro 
Turco-Egipcia. ... 

[Mesonero]: Luego pasaba a los cafés, y alli, rodeado de oficiales a 
medio sueldo y de paisanos sin sueldo ninguno, ocupaba su conocido lugar, 
y su primera operacién era pedir la Gaceta para volverla a repasar; ... 


5 Op. cit., p. 567. 
® Page 152. 


7 Escenas Matritenses, pp. 241-60. This sketch was originally published 
with the title Escenas de guardilla in the Semanario Pintoresco Espaiiol on De- 
cember 17, 1837 (pp. 392-97). 


8 Op. cit., p. 568, under “Similarity or Identity of Theme.” 


® Doctoral dissertation in preparation under the direction of Professor 
Alfred Coester, Stanford University. 


10 El duende satirico del dia, published in Postfigaro (articulos no colec- 
cionados), Madrid, 1918, I, 7-26. 
11 Panorama Matritense, pp. 189-96. 
12 Larra, Duende, pp. 9-11. 
18 Mesonero, Panorama, pp. 193-94. 
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[Larra]: Pero no le parezca a nadie que decian esto como quien con- 
jetura, sino que a otro que no hubiera estado tan al corriente de la petu- 
lancia de este siglo, le hubieran hecho creer que el que menos se carteaba 


con el Gran Sejior, o por el pronto, que tenia espias pagados en los gabi- 
netes de la Santa Alianza. 


[Mesonero]: ... empezaba la discusién, unos en pro y otros en contra, 
asegurando todos que los motivos en que fundaban su opinién los sabian 
de muy buena tinta, citando autoridades tales, que cualquiera hubiera 
creido que habian cenado la noche anterior con el Rey de Francia o con 
el Emperador de Rusia. 


Even Mesonero’s title occurs in Larra: “... me acab6é de con- 
vencer de que también estaba tocado de la politico-mania.”"* 

It was natural to consider next the possibility of a common source ; 
so the studies on Jouy’s influence were consulted.** The result was 
that Larra and Mesonero were supposed to have worked from differ- 
ent models! Tarr’ gives Jouy’s Les restaurateurs as the source of 
El café, and Berkowitz" finds La politico-mania to be based on Jouy’s 
Les nouvellistes. The explanation lies in the different bases chosen 
for comparison. Tarr, pointing out a resemblance of “situation,” says 
that Larra “is apparently inspired, but only in a general way, by 
Jouy’s Les restaurateurs, in which the Hermite describes the fre- 
quenters of a restaurant and reports snatches of their conversation. 
.... The types depicted—even the military gallants—are different in 
the two articles.” Berkowitz, on the other hand, pointing out a re- 
semblance of “types,” finds in Les nouvellistes the model for the type 
depicted in La politico-mania. 

But where did Larra get his types? And where did Mesonero get 
his situations? A convincing answer to the second question, at least, 
seems to have been furnished by Professor Porter. He describes the 
following incident from the first jornada of Tapia’s Viage: “From 
there is to be seen a group of noticistas pressed around a noisy fellow 
who is reading a political paper aloud. An impassioned and not very 


14 Larra, Duende, p. 10. 


15 These are the article by H. C. Berkowitz, already cited in footnote 1, 
and “Larra’s Duende satirico del dia,” by F. Courtney Tarr, in Modern Phi- 
lology (August, 1928), XXVI, 31-46. The study by W. S. Hendrix, “Notes 
on Jouy’s Influence on Larra,” in The Romanic Review (1920), XI, 37-45, 
leaves El duende satirico del dia out of consideration. 


16 Op. cit., p. 37. 17 Op. cit., p. 564. 
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dignified argument then arises on the pros and cons of the Russian 
situation.”** 

It should be remarked, however, that the present observations are 
made by one who has not yet had an opportunity to peruse either 
Tapia’s Viage or Jouy’s Hermite. 

WILLIAM MOELLERING 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 


18 Page 147. 











A UNIQUE PLAN FOR INTERESTING BOTH 
STUDENT AND PARENT IN SPANISH 


The Portland public schools have copyrighted a plan and are 
putting it into use in the high and elementary schools of this city in 
October, in order to stimulate an interest in Spanish and give a pre- 
liminary mastery of practical Spanish by means of imitation. 

Through the co-operation of the Language Department and the 
Department of Research, the Portland Public School System has de- 
vised records which carry the voice of the Mexican Consul, Sefior 
Victor Tafel, and the English translation by Eugene Kent of the 
KGW-KEX Radio Staff, both located at Portland, Oregon. The 
Board of Directors is financing this project. They have compiled six 
double-faced records and a 65-page manual. Every high school and 
elementary school that wishes a set of these records will be presented, 
without charge, with a set and enough manuals for a class. Anyone 
else wishing to buy a set may purchase them from the school district 
for a small sum. There are no profits and no royalty, as everyone con- 
nected with the project contributed his services free for the good of 
the cause. Five hundred of these sets will be put into use by October 1. 
Superintendent of Schools, Ralph E. Dougdale, says that he will ask 
the School Board to approve a plan to send a complimentary set of 
these records to the Minister of Education of each Latin-American 
country as a gesture toward inter-American friendship. 

Those connected with the preparation of this material were faced 
with the problem of adapting the vocabulary to both elementary and 
high-school pupils as well as an adult public. If this material were of 
interest to the elementary child, it would be of a primary type and 
lacking in interest to the high-school student; if of interest to the 
high-school student, it would be too literary and not hold the interest 
of the child or the public. Finally, they decided that if they made as 
a basis for their material “life’s situations,” which are common to 
all—such as meals, family life, education, etc.—it would be equally 
interesting to both child and adult. The records were made so that 
the Spanish is spoken with sufficient clarity and the spacing such that 
one can recognize the phrasing. 

Mr. Barr, the Director of Research and the instigator of this idea, 
said: “A child can go to a movie and enjoy it even if he does not 
understand everything in the picture. Why would it not then be 
reasonable to believe that such would be the case with records which 
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deal with the vital things of life?” According to the laws of psy- 
chology, one forgets first of all to read, then to speak; but he never 
forgets an understanding of his native tongue, even when all else is 
wiped out of his memory. 

In English classes, students come into the high school with some 
sort of a language background and appreciation of American culture ; 
but in a foreign-language class students enter who have never, or 
rarely, heard that language spoken, and who know little or nothing 
of the foreign background or culture. It was with the hope that these 
records might enrich the Spanish background and give a language 
consciousness to the child and public that this device was instigated. 

Since a little child learns to speak his own language by imitation, 
it was believed that by means of records and a manual, with word- 
for-word translation in the hand of each boy and girl, each might learn 
to use an elementary working vocabulary in the speaking of Spanish. 
These records are not only to give the student a preliminary mastery 
of elementary Spanish through imitation, but to train him for na- 
tional defense. “For,” says Mr. Barr in his article, “Spanish and 
National Defense,” “our program for defense involves more than 
armament and armed forces; it involves a training of the civil popu- 
lation and also the securing and retaining of allies and friends par- 
ticularly in the Western Hemisphere.” Again he adds: “This hemis- 
phere is unique in that it is the only one which is bilingual: in it the 
two languages are spoken, the Spanish and the English. Therefore, 
it is indeed essential that we know each other’s language.” He feels 
that “an emphasis upon our South American neighbors is much more 
than a celebration of past achievements. It is a part of a chain which 
must be built strong enough to bind North and South America closely 
together. It may even serve as a bulwark to keep off foreign invasion.” 

The Board of Directors and Superintendent of Schools are trying 
to use every means possible to encourage a speaking knowledge of the 
Spanish language and to advance an interest in Spanish-American 
trade and commerce, of which these records are only a part. 

The originators of the plan are hoping that these records will go 
out and reach every boy and girl in this city, and fill his very soul 
with everything Spanish, and surround him with a Spanish atmos- 
phere. Already many requests are coming in asking for these sets. 

I hope that these records may go up and down this coast into 
every home to the glory of Spanish and the Spanish people. 


PorTLAND, OREGON Ruts EvizaBetH Peck 











MEXICO ENROLLS IN THE SPANISH CLASS 


The assumption in conventional language courses has been that 
after the mechanics of the language were mastered attention would 
be given to the appreciation of foreign cultures. Usually this was 
done through the medium of English as an incidental part of the for- 
eign-language course. Such assumptions ignore the fact that com- 
paratively few students of language survive the drill period, and 
consequently whatever knowledge a student gains in this direction 
is largely incidental and more in the nature of a by-product than of 
a significant outcome. Anyone who has taught foreign languages to 
young people knows that nothing that is left to incidental instruction 
can ever be taken for granted as a significant outcome—rarely even 
as an incidental by-product. The trend in modern foreign-language 
teaching is to have the student come into contact with the culture 
of the country, primarily through the medium of the foreign tongue, 
while he is developing skill in the use of the language, not, as has 
formerly been the case, after he has “covered the grammar.” In 
other words, the pupil is to sharpen his linguistic tools on content 
worth communicating from the standpoint of the thought, ideas or 
information expressed—cultural material, it may be, of a type cal- 
culated to introduce him to the foreign country and its peoples in 
relation to our own national life and to the world progress in the arts 
and sciences. Thus culture and language are integrated, one re- 
inforces the other, neither is sacrificed, and the sum total of the 
outcomes is greater not only in terms of ability in language and in- 
formation but also in terms of student interest. The conviction is 
strong that languages should be learned from the start in and through 
cultural content—through material and exercises that have some sig- 
nificance in terms of the information and ideas contained apart from 
the mere facts of language itself. 

The accompanying unit is a minor sample of the cultural approach 
which is beginning to take root in the modern foreign-language teach- 
ing in the United States. In the past little has been done in this direc- 
tion by teachers of foreign languages because of the almost complete 
absence of material specifically designed for the beginning stages of 
a language. The unit below is intended for use in the first week of 


1“Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages,” Bulletin of High Points 
(Board of Education, New York City, September, 1935), Vol. XVII, No. 7, 
pp. 5-31; An Experience Curriculum in English, edited by W. Wilbur Hat- 
field (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935), pp. 133-35. 
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beginning Spanish. It is based on the geography of Mexico in keep- 
ing with the resolution unanimously approved by the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish in 1935 which recommends a greater 
emphasis upon Spanish-American culture, preferably at levels of 
schooling where it will reach the maximum number of students. Prop- 
erly used, the exercise should serve the following purposes : 

1. It should afford beginning students the satisfaction of using 
language in meaningful content from the very start, and should thus 
appeal to interest as a factor in learning. 

2. It should supply motivated practice material for exercises in 
pronunciation in the earliest stages of beginning work. 

3. It should afford practice in vocabulary-building in practical 
context, and thus appeal to the interest of considerable numbers of 
students in unselected classes whose objectives are neither exclusively 
literary nor college preparatory. 

4. It should enable the novice to become acquainted informally 
with several types of word-order, and thus to secure a general over- 
view of the basic pattern of the language preparatory to the specialized 
treatment of specific problems. 

5. It should capitalize the charade or puzzle interest in the service 
of language study. 

6. It should develop a certain measure of Sprachgefiihl. 

Although the exercise can be used in a variety of ways, the pro- 
cedure which has proven most satisfactory with average beginning 
classes is as follows: 

1. Discussion with the students concerning the nature and pur- 
pose of the exercise. 

2. Oral repetition of the exercises by the class in concert and by 
individual students in emulation of the instructor. Establishment of 
bonds of association through the comparison of foreign words with 
near-cognates and related terms in the vernacular. 

3. Oral sight work capitalizing the work of volunteers. 

4. Independent work by the pupils during the supervised study 
period on the exercises of Parts I, II, and III as specified in the writ- 
ten directions to students. 

5. Oral review and discussion of Parts I-III, perhaps with cor- 
rection and exchange of papers during the following recitation period. 

6. Review test on exercises of Parts I, II, and III. 

7. Supplementary optional work as suggested in Parts IV—VI. 

8. Games and informal review activities for the development of a 
more thorough command of the material. 
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In classes of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation in which 
the material has been tried out, the pupils’ responses were sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify the conviction that, properly used, the exercise 
will have similar interest for other students and teachers of Spanish.? 


PARTE I 


La GEoGRAFIA DE México 


A. Rios y Puertos 
Direcciones: 


Read carefully the following paragraph. The numbers in the paren- 
theses ( ) correspond to the numbers printed on the outline map No. 1. 
First locate these numbers on the outline map No. 1, then locate the names 
of the places for which these numbers stand, either on the wall map or on 
any good map of Mexico. Write the names on a separate sheet of paper 
in the proper order. 

1. Los Rios: Casi (almost) todos los rios de México no son nave- 
gables. Se puede mencionar dos que son importantes. Uno es el (6) que 
forma parte del limite entre México y los Estados Unidos de América. Es 
un rio internacional. El otro rio importante es el (7). Es el rio mas 
grande de México, y desemboca (termina) en el Pacifico. 

2. Los Puertos: México no tiene muchos puertos buenos. El puerto 
mas importante es (16). Esta situado en la costa oriental. Otro puerto 
importante en la costa oriental es (10). En la costa occidental esta (2). 
Este puerto es un lugar (ciudad) favorito de los turistas. En la misma 
costa esta (4), también visitado por muchos turistas. 


B. El Clima de México 
Direcciones: 


Read the following paragraph, and then from the information obtained 
from it, supply the correct word in the exercises below. The number after 
the name shows the location of the place on the outline map No. 1. 

“México tiene un clima diverso. Es tropical en las costas del Golfo de 
México. Es caliente (hot) y seco (dry) en las costas del Pacifico, y tem- 
plado en la meseta central.” 

1. La ciudad de Vera Cruz (16) tiene un clima..................06. 

2. La capital del pais (13) tiene un clima...............--.565 

3. Tampico (10) también tiene un clima................+0+6: 

4. El clima de Mazatlan (2) eS.........0cceeeeeeeee 


2 Very inexpensive duplicators such as the Gel-Sten-Jr., Hectograph, or 
Ditto will produce 50 legible copies which can be used over and over if stu- 
dents are requested to do their work on a separate sheet of paper. All the 
machines reproduce handwriting as easily as typewritten work, and can be 
operated by any child of school age. 
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C. Los Limites 
Direcciones: 


Read carefully the following paragraphs, C and D, on the geography 
of Mexico. The location of the places whose names are in italics is indi- 
cated by a number or capital letter on the outline map No. 1. Rewrite 
the paragraphs in English, and in parentheses ( ) after each italicized 
name write the number or letter that shows the location of the place on 
the outline map No. 1. For example: 


Given: Los limites de México son: al norte, los Estados Unidos de la 
América del Norte; al oeste, el Océano Pacifico; al este, el Golfo 
de México. 

Write: The boundaries of Mexico are: to the north, the United States 
of America (A) ; to the west, the Pacific Ocean (C) ; to the east, 
the Gulf of Mexico (E). 

NOTE: If you are not sure where some of the places mentioned are, first 
locate them by name on the wall map, or on the map in your text- 
book. Then find the number or letter that indicates their loca- 
cation on the outline map No. 1, and write it in the parentheses 
( ) after the italicized names. 

México es un Estado de la América del Norte. Esta limitado al norte 
por los Estados Unidos de América del Norte, al oeste (west) por el 
Océano Pacifico, al sur (south) por Guatemala, al este por el Mar de las 
Antillas y por el Golfo de México. 

México es una meseta (mesa) grande que se inclina del sur hacia el 
Norte. En el sur, esta mesa tiene una altitud (altura) de nueve mil 
(9,000) pies sobre el nivel del mar (sea level). En el norte tiene tres 
mil (3,000) pies de altura. En esta meseta hay dos cordilleras (ranges). 
La Sierra Madre Oriental esta en el este, y la Sierra Madre Occidental 
esta en el oeste. Estas dos cordilleras se unen al norte de la Ciudad de 
México y forman la Sierra Madre. Estas montafias son verdaderamente 
(really) una continuacién de las Rocallosas (Rocky Mountains) de nues- 
tro pais. 

D. Picos (montafias) 

Direcciones: 

Follow the directions for group C above. 

En México hay muchos picos elevados. Algunos (some) son volcanos 
activos. A poca distancia al sur de la Ciudad de México, esta el pico de 
Iztaccihuatl. Al sur de este pico esta el famoso pico de Popocatépetl. 
“Popo” tiene (has) una altura de diez y siete mil novecientos tres (17,903) 
pies. Es el unico volcan activo de México. Al este de Popocatépetl esta 
el pico Orizaba. Orizaba es el pico mas alto (high) del continente de la 
América del Norte con la excepcién de Mt. McKinley en Alaska. Orizaba 
tiene una altitud de diez y ocho mil tres cientos veinte (18,320) pies. Al 
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norte de Orizaba esta el pico que se llama (called) el Cofre de Perote. 
Cerca de la Ciudad de Oaxaca en el istmo de Tehudntepec esta el pico de 
Zempoaltépetl. En la costa occidental a poca distancia de la ciudad de 
Guadalajara esta el volcan de Colima. 


PARTE II 


Las INDUSTRIAS DE MExIco 
Direcciones: 


In the following exercises each number stands for the number of a 
place on the outline map No. 2. Locate the number on the outline map, 
and then find the name for which this number stands on a good map of 


Mexico. Finally re-write the paragraph in full substituting the names 
for the numbers. 


“s Los Estados Unidos de le Américe del Norte 





Las regiones calientes (hot) y humidas, los Estados (24, 4, 27, y 17), 
producen frutas tropicales. Hay también haciendas de goma (rubber). 
En los bosques de estas regiones hay varias maderas (woods) de mucho 
valor. En los lugares donde no hace tanto calor (where it is not so hot: 
8, 9, 23) se cultiva el tabaco, el azicar (sugar), y el café. En la meseta 
del norte (13 y 20) hay mucho ganado (cattle). Las montafias producen 
muchos metales, especialmente el oro (gold) y la plata (silver). Las 
mejores minas (best mines) estan en los Estados de (3, 2, 7, 9 y 16). 
Hay minas también en (20, 5, 8, 14 y 11). Cerca de (B) hay muchos 
pozos de petréleo. México tiene mas de tres mil (3,000) pozos de petréleo. 
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PARTE III 


A. El Camino Internacional 
Direcciones: 
Read carefully the following description of the International Highway. 
In these exercises the names of the more important places through which 
it passes are italicized. Find these places on a good map of Mexico, and 
then find the letters that stand for them on the cutline map No. 3. Write 





_—_——<<“<- =e = = = dhe: @ @ dee 


Ocfanc Paci fico . 


Map Ho. 3 


these letters on a separate sheet of paper opposite the numbers that cor- 
respond to the exercises. For example: 

Given: 1. El Camino Internacional entra en México por Laredo, Texas. 
Write: 2. B. 


1. El Camino Internacional entra en México por Laredo, Texas. 

2. De aqui (from here) va para Monterrey en la costa oriental. 
Monterrey es una ciudad industrial. Es la “Chicago de México.” 

3. De Monterrey el camino (la carretera) continua hacia el sur. 
A una distancia de 170 (ciento setenta) millas pasa por Victoria. 

4. Después (after) de salir de Victoria, el camino cruza el Trépico de 
Cancer. 

5. El camino empieza (comienza) a subir (climb) las montafias altas a 
Tamazunchale. 

6. Pronto llega a la Capital. El camino termina en Tehuacan 40 (cua- 
renta) millas al sur de la Ciudad de México. 
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B. Lugares Interesantes 
Direcciones: 


In the exercises below locate the place italicized, and on a separate 
sheet of paper write the letter that stands for the place on the outline 
map No. 3. 


1. Guadalupe es un pueblecito (little town) cuatro (4) millas al norte 
de la Capital. Es un famoso sanctuario religioso de los Indios. Tam- 
bién fué firmado aqui (here) el tratado de paz entre los americanos y 
los mexicanos en el afio 1848. 

2. Zochimilco esta a poca distancia al sur de la Ciudad de México. Se 
llama la “Venecia” de México. 

3. Las Piramides de San Juan Teotihuacdn estan a treinta y tres (33) 
millas al noroeste de la Ciudad de México. 


PARTE IV 


RESUMEN DE VOCABULARIO 
Direcciones: 


Number a separate sheet of paper in a column, and opposite the proper 
number write the Spanish for the following words and expressions as 
given in the exercises of Partes I, II, and III. 


Parte I Parte II 
1. the boundaries 1. mines 
2. the north 2. state 
3. above sea level 3. oil wells 
4. south 4. metal 
5. peak 5. place 
6. volcano 6. silver 
7. height (altitude) 7. gold 
8. mountain range 8. sugar 
9. mesa 9. coffee 
10. river 
11. city Parte III 
12. port 1. International Highway 
13. climate 2. to cross 
14. coast 3. to commence 
15. is situated 4. treaty of peace 

PARTE V 
CUESTIONARIO 


A 


Compose ten good questions about the geography of Mexico starting 
them as follows: 


1. ;Por qué es... . (why is it... .)? 
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2. ~Cuantos puertos .... (how many ports... .)? 
3. ~Cuantos pozos .. . . (how many oil wells... .)? 
4. :Qué volcan es . . . . (which volcano is... .)? 
5. ¢Cuales.... (whichis... .)? 
6. ;Cuales son... . (which are... .)? 
7. ~Cémo se llama. . . . (what is the name of . . . .)? 
8. ; Donde esta... . (where is... .)? 
9. ; Donde estan. . . . (where are... .)? 
10. ;Comoes.... (howis....)? 

B 


Can you answer your own questions in Spanish? Avoid questions for 
the time being for which the answers cannot be found in the Spanish exer- 
cises of this unit. 


PARTE VI 
CoMPOSICION LIMITADA 


Can you write from memory a paragraph or two im Spanish sum- 
marizing the most interesting and important facts about Mexico that you 
have learned from working with this unit? For the present avoid saying 
anything for which you cannot find a model in the Spanish exercises. 
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HISPANIC FOUNDATION OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


The following press notice distributed by the Library of Congress 
has such intense interest for every student that its inclusion here 
seems fully justified. 

The opening of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress 
in July, 1939, was made possible by a series of important gifts which have 
permitted the organization of facilities for the pursuit of studies in the 
field of Hispanic culture equal in effectiveness to those which the Library 
has developed for some of its other special collections. The first of these 
gifts came in 1927 from Mr. Archer M. Huntington of New York, the 
founder of the Hispanic Society of America. It was in the form of an 
endowment of $100,000 to provide for the purchase, within ten years of 
publication, of books relating to Spanish, Portuguese, and South Ameri- 
can arts, crafts, literature, and history. The collections of the Library in 
the fields of Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin-American literature are 
already probably the most considerable in the United States, and they are 
being constantly enlarged through copyright, gift, exchange, and purchase. 

In 1928 Mr. Huntington followed his original endowment with an- 
other in the sum of $50,000 to provide the honorarium for a consultant in 
Hispanic literature. Dr. David Rubio was appointed to this position in 
October, 1931, and in April, 1939, was also appointed Curator of the His- 
panic Foundation. Dr. Lewis Hanke was designated at the same time to 
be associated with Dr. Rubio in this development as Director of the His- 
panic Foundation. Professor Robert C. Smith, of the School of Fine Arts 
of the University of Illinois, subsequently joined the staff. The two last- 
named positions, as well as a messenger, were provided for by Congress 
in the regular appropriation bill effective July 1, 1939. 

A contribution of $40,000, from a donor who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, made possible the provision of the Hispanic Foundation room 
where most of the books and periodicals in the general collection of the 
Library bearing upon Hispanic culture are now being concentrated. An- 
other endowment has been given toward its maintenance. Located on the 
east front of the second floor, between the Division of Fine Arts and 
the Rare Book Room, is a gallery of generous proportions—130 feet in 
length, 35 feet in width, and over 30 feet in height, made available by the 
transference of one of the Divisions to the Annex. The reconstruction 
of this gallery as the quarters for the Hispanic Foundation was carried 
out under plans prepared by the distinguished architect, Mr. Paul Phi- 
lippe Cret of Philadelphia, who designed the Pan American Union and 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. The gallery has been converted, in 
the style of the late Spanish Renaissance, into an entrance vestibule, a 
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reading room, private-study enclosures, book stacks which contain shelv- 
ing for some 75,000 volumes, and two rooms for administrative purposes. 
Additional book shelving will be available in adjoining stacks. 

The Hispanic Foundation card catalogue, bibliographical and refer- 
ence works, and current periodicals will be grouped in the large room just 
outside the Hispanic Foundation room and opposite the Rare Book Room. 
This arrangement will enable persons to consult freely this reference 
center without coming into the Hispanic Foundation room where it is 
hoped an atmosphere of studious quiet may be maintained. A number of 
private studies will be available near this reference room where mature 
scholars may carry on their researches. 

The present moment appears to be an appropriate time to consider the 
long-range objectives the Hispanic Foundation should strive to achieve. 
The following statement has been prepared as a basis for discussion on 
this subject at a luncheon meeting of the Bibliographical Conference 
which the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies is holding on July 22 at Ann Arbor in connection 
with the Institute of Latin American Studies of the University of Michi- 
gan. It is earnestly requested that everyone read through the proposal 
and be ready to present criticisms and suggestions. Persons who are not 
able to be in Ann Arbor are cordially invited to send their opinion in 
writing to Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE 


The general long-range objective is the building up of the greatest 
collection of materials in the world on Hispanic culture in a safe deposi- 
tory where they may be carefully organized for reference purposes so that 
they may be consulted by students of all nations under the freest possible 
conditions. If successful in achieving these ends, the Foundation would 
not only serve te stimulate Hispanic studies in this country, but would 
also provide a sound basis for cultural relations among the nations of 
this continent. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The activities of the Library of Congress in Hispanic studies have 
been important but scattered and the opportunity has now arisen to inten- 
sify, to concentrate, and to organize these efforts. Many other students 
and institutions abroad and in this country are cultivating the same field. 
The Hispanic Foundation will always strive to develop its work in con- 
junction with all interested scholars and institutions to the end that His- 
panic studies everywhere may be encouraged and strengthened. In par- 
ticular, the bibliographical and publication proposals will be closely inte- 
grated with the existing programs of the Committee on Latin American 
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Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and the American 
Library Association and with all other known scholarly efforts. 

The successful achievement of the proposals outlined below will de- 
pend upon support of two kinds: first, the approval and active co-operation 
of scholars, and, second, financial aid. It is hoped to secure the first at 
the luncheon meeting at Ann Arbor, and the second will depend upon the 
success attained in convincing the government, foundations, and private 
benefactors of the soundness and importance of the undertaking. 

The specific objectives to be sought are as follows: 

I. Collection of material 
II. Provision of bibliographical and reference aids 
III. Provision for mature scholars and promising students to use the 
collections 
IV. Publications 


Each topic will be described separately. But before plunging into this, 
it may be pertinent to explain that no other library in the world has as 
great an opportunity for useful work in this field as the Library of Con- 
gress. European scholars and libraries have concentrated their attention 
largely on other fields of interest. Libraries in Latin America have for 
the most part been forced to limit themselves to national publications and 
general works. Several very important centers exist in this country out- 
side of Washington and their number is on the increase. But none of 
these has as large a general collection on Hispanic culture or is as strate- 
gically located as the Library of Congress. There does exist, therefore, 
a real need to establish in the Library of Congress a collection which 
would transcend all these in size and completeness to act as a center for 
investigation. 


I. Collection of Material 


The building up of a complete collection of pertinent material requires 
constant vigilance by experts and a ready supply of cash. Every library 
is spotty to some degree and it is expected that, in addition to the splendid 
assistance of the Huntington Fund, it will be necessary to purchase 
heavily with other funds to make the collections adequate. A preliminary 
indication of the extent of the problem may be given by listing the types 
of material needed: 

A. Books—The Huntington Fund is distinctly restricted to items 
printed during the last ten years and certain portions of the Hispanic 
field are excluded. For older publications and for books pertaining to 
the excluded area, special funds are required. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized at this point that it would be highly 
desirable to have a flexible fund which could be used to secure whole 
libraries which appear from time to time. For example, there is now for 
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sale an outstanding collection of Brazilian literature and the Hispanic 
Foundation ought to be in a position to consider such additions. These 
private collections are frequently unique and represent a lifetime of 
searching by a scholar in a particular field. 

B. Manuscripts—lIt is expected that all pertinent manuscripts will be 
kept in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, but the 
Hispanic Foundation naturally has an interest to see that they be as com- 
plete as possible. Although no systematic acquisition of original manu- 
scripts on a large scale is contemplated, the Manuscript Division ought 
to be in a position to acquire special collections as they appear on the 
market if the price is reasonably low. At any rate, the problem of manu- 
scripts should be kept in mind when drawing up a program of acquisitions 
even though its solution may have to await the co-operation of some pri- 
vate donor. 

C. Periodicals—Periodicals are particularly important and difficult 
to obtain in the Hispanic field. The large number of ephemeral reviews, 
the irregular appearance of even well-established reviews, the poor qual- 
ity paper used—all these considerations complicate the problem. A de- 
termined effort should be made to complete the files of the periodicals now 
in the Library, to purchase collections not now there, and to make sure 
that all current periodicals are received. 

Sometime, too, it may become necessary to microfilm certain periodi- 
cals where deterioration of their paper has already set in. Certainly 
microfilm copies of complete files of important Latin-American news- 
papers and some of their ephemeral journals would be useful. 

One plan, which will involve the expenditure of little money and which 
may be inaugurated shortly, is to invite scholars everywhere to send re- 
prints of all articles they publish. A stout black box will be reserved for 
such works of each author, thus preserving an important kind of publica- 
tion often difficult to come by. Of course, some one person will be needed 
to acknowledge promptly all such acquisitions, to file them away properly, 
and to seek other contributions by an active and friendly correspondence. 

D. Photostats—Rare works will always be highly prized as gifts but 
a more urgent need is to make available for students the rare works now 
known. This can be done by photostating such works as are not now in 
the Library. It is unnecessary to stress the fact that a European war or 
political disturbances in Latin America may sometime destroy the origi- 
nals. 


II. Provision of Bibliographical and Reference Aids 


The collection of material is only the first step; if it is to be used, 
careful thought must be given to providing adequate bibliographical and 
reference aids, such as the following: 

A. The preparation of an author and subject catalogue covering all 
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significant books and articles in periodicals (from 1800 on) now in the 
Hispanic Foundation, and all material to be secured in the future. This 
catalogue would also have cards on all pertinent material in other divi- 
sions of the Library of Congress, such as Music, Maps, Manuscripts, 
Documents, Fine Arts, etc. There would thus be available a unique and 
exceedingly useful tool which would provide immediate and convenient 
access to everything in the Library of Congress bearing on Hispanic 
studies. This catalogue will be housed, as explained above, in the room 
just opposite the Rare Book Room, and it is hoped that Dr. C. K. Jones 
may be secured to direct the preparation of this catalogue. 

In this same room, which might properly be designated as the Hispanic 
Foundation Reference Room, would be collected all the important bibli- 
ographies and works of reference. In some cases, where individual 
bibliographies are buried in learned journals, photostatic duplications will 
be made. Telephone directories of the principal cities in the Hispanic 
world will be on file here. Adjoining these reference works will be kept 
a file of the pertinent current periodicals. There will also be housed in 
this room a catalogue of books ordered but not yet received and likewise 
a catalogue of items needed. All persons who come to work at the His- 
panic Foundation will be invited to make suggestions for suitable items 
to be ordered, and these suggestions will be passed on to members of the 
staff for decision. A card index of the addresses of Hispanic writers and 
writers on Hispanic topics will be located here. 

The cost of preparing this catalogue would be considerable but it might 
be possible to have a few other institutions purchase complete copies 
which would spread the expense. Would it not be useful for the Univer- 
sity of California, University of Chicago, University of Texas, Harvard 
University, and the New York Public Library to have such a catalogue 
for the use of their students? The financial and other difficulties involved 
must not be minimized but the importance of this catalogue warrants 
careful consideration. 

B. The maintenance of a continuous record of all serious investiga- 
tions in progress on Hispanic studies—not only doctoral dissertations 
but also private researches in Latin America and Europe, as well as in 
this country. Co-operation in research is essential—as Francis Bacon 
described it, that “conjunction of labour whereby the frailty of man may 
be corrected”—and one of the basic needs felt by scholars in many fields 
is to know what investigations are in progress. This record should be 
published biennially and should be widely distributed. 

In closing this section on catalogues and other reference tools needed, 
it should be pointed out that an adequate and varied staff will be needed 
to assist these inanimate tools to serve the reader and research students. 
Besides a reference assistant always on duty in the Hispanic Foundation 
Reference Room, a staff should be assembled with diversified intellectual 
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interests and knowledge to advise concerning the use of the collections. 
To Dr. Rubio (Spanish Literature), Dr. Hanke (Spanish American 
History), Dr. Smith (Fine Arts, especially of Portugal and Brazil) 
there should be added an expert in Economics and one in International 
Relations. 


III. Provision for Mature Scholars and Promising Students 
to Use the Collections 


Even after collections are made and adequately catalogued, there still 
remains the problem of making it possible for scholars to come to Wash- 
ington. It is therefore suggested that a five-year experimental program 
should be attempted, to enable mature scholars in Hispanic countries and 
in the United States and promising students in this country to travel to 
Washington for research, under the freest possible arrangements, at the 
Library of Congress. 

Though no hard and fast rule should prevail, an attempt might be 
made to secure one scholar each year from Spain or Portugal, and two 
from Latin America, and two from the United States. Examples: 


Rafael Altamira ....... ee jeer History 
Fidelino de Figuereido...... Portugal ........ Literature 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia..... Santo Domingo . Linguistics 
José Gabriel Navarro........ BONNE ccccccscscsces Art 


Each scholar should receive an honorarium sufficiently large to attract 
the most outstanding men and to enable them to travel to Washington 
and work there unhampered by financial worries. The Library of Con- 
gress would provide special studies in the Hispanic Foundation for these 
scholars and otherwise enable them to make the best possible use of their 
time. 

A similar arrangement, but on a smaller scale as to honoraria provided 
and length of time to be spent in the Library of Congress, might be 
profitably made for promising students in this country who have attained 
or are about to complete their Doctorate. 

The drawing together of scholars to the Library of Congress from all 
over this country and from Hispanic countries as well would not only 
make it possible for valuable works to be produced; it would also greatly 
foster discussion of problems on an international basis. 

Of course, it is expected that many scholars will come to Washington 
on their own resources and every effort will be made to assist them in 
their researches. Even if they can spend only a few hours in the Library 
between trains, assistants will be ready to look up and have on hand the 
books they need, providing that due notice is given in advance. 

It should also be emphasized that Hispanic studies in this country 
appear to be on the verge of entering a new phase of their development, 
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and this at a time when Spain is not able to contribute much. The Spanish 
war greatly retarded scholarship there and perhaps for a generation she 
may not be able to assume her rightful place in the learned world. 

It is, therefore, significant that just at this juncture a new interest in 
Latin-American culture has arisen in this country and that the Committee 
on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies 
has started to organize work in the field as a whole. As the meeting place 
for scholars, and as the repository of an outstanding and ever increasing 
body of materials on all aspects of Hispanic culture, the newly created 
Hispanic Foundation ought to have a prominent place in this movement. 
In order to set a high standard at the very start, it would be desirable to 
secure outstanding scholars by means of the five-year program described 
above. All appointments would be made by the Librarian of Congress. 


IV. Publications 


Should the Hispanic Foundation attempt to carry out a publication 
program? Should it, for example, attempt to secure government funds for 
the printing of the Handbook of Latin American Studies and other 
guides? Should it consider publishing manuscripts in its own collections 
and also turn its attention to publishing series of basic documents such as 
the complete series of Mexican and Peruvian viceregal reports which 
would furnish a great mass of essential material on Spain’s colonial past? 


SPECIAL NOTE 


It should be emphasized that the above proposals are tentative and 
are set forth at this time to stimulate discussion. 














AN ANONYMOUS ROYALIST DIATRIBE IN DECIMAS 
AGAINST THE CONSTITUTION OF 1812 


However ill-advised or inopportune the Absolutist cause of the 
1820’s in Spain may seem to us in the present day, the adherents to 
that cause can never be impugned with a lack of patriotism or enthu- 
siasm. That Fernando, whom they so ardently and strangely 
characterized as el Deseado and whom they so piously pitied for his 
incarceration by Napoleon, was to give them much pause during the 
period that followed his liberation by Louis XVIII and the 
Hundred Thousand Sons of St. Louis. The ardor of those Royalists 
was not to be dampened, however, and they seemed actually almost 
not to care what conditions obtained in Spain, provided only their 
heaven-sent Fernando might be spared and preserved to them. His 
opponents were run through with fear at sight of the ruthlessness 
which he practiced with little more inspiration than a whim. These 
well-known facts make the zeal of his partisans, in their deeds and 
writings, appear to have been prompted by insufficient meditation 
and still less penetration into the secret recesses of Fernando’s mind. 

During his whole hectic life, no more bitter pill was ever offered 
Fernando VII than the Constitution of 1812. He hated and despised 
it, but under pressure he swore on his oath to observe and uphold it. 
It hung over his head throughout his reign and threatened him 
always. It gave him no peace and impelled him, in desperation, to 
appeal for help to the Holy Alliance and to witness with equanimity 
and even with joy the invasion of his kingdom by a foreign army, 
whose previous unwelcome presence in Spain was so recent as to be 
far from forgotten. But these events fixed Fernando again on his 
throne, and a loyal Royalist could wish for no greater blessing, 
however little he might be able to participate personally in this one. 

After the last pages of a manuscript work’ attacking the Con- 
stitution of 1812, written by an ardent Royalist, Luis Fernandez, the 
writer found several pages of décimas on the same theme and in the 
same vein. Although these verses are bound with the work of Luis 
Fernandez, they are not his work nor in his hand. Nowhere does 
the manuscript contain any evidence as to their authorship. The only 


statement in that connection is one on the page facing the first page 
of verses, as follows: 


1 Recently acquired by the Library of the State College of Washington. 
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Las decimas que siguen no son del autor de la obra,? y como jamas ha 
querido bestirse ni adornarse con plumas agenas, por esta razon hace la 
presente adbertencia. ... Las ha colocado en este lugar, por que en todas 


partes seran leidas con gusto de los buenos Realistas y amantes del Trono 
y del Altar.® 


It is not necessary to point out the poetic weaknesses of the 
author of the verses; the verses themselves are eloquent in his con- 
demnation. The material content of the composition is of interest for 
the additional light it throws on the sentiment of the period of the 
1820’s in the minds of the Royalist opponents of the Constitution of 
1812. The writer feels that the work may be dated approximately 
at 1825. The composition contains both faulty and ill-chosen rhymes, 
décimas with less than ten lines, and verses that are too long or too 
short. Throughout the work, the author bears down upon us with 
anti-constitutional fervor and at the close of the last décima, would 
leave the name of Fernando ringing in our ears. The verses bear no 
title, but simply begin :* 


I 


Atar la pluma y la boca, 
remachamos mas los grillos, 
gobernar solo los pillos, 
robamos quanto nos toca 
5 
de la Fee y Religion; 
abolir la Ynquisicion, 
quitar la Yglesia y al Rey, 
no seguir ninguna ley; 
esta es la Constitucion. 


2J.e., Luis Fernandez. 


% At the bottom of this page, in another hand, is written: “Que servilon tan 
adobado y tan curtido.” We may assume that the reference is to the author of 
the décimas, but it may have been meant to apply to Luis Fernandez. 


*Only the punctuation and capitalization have been altered in the tran- 
scription, and these because of the author’s propensity to capitalize any 
word he feels is important and his persistence in the indiscriminate use of 
a comma at the end of each line except the last, in each stanza. I have 
numbered the décimas for convenience in reference. 

5A line to rhyme with boca and toca is missing here. The lack of a 
pause after line 4 will also be noted. Other missing lines occur as follows: 
VI, 7; VII, 9; and VIII, 5. 
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II 


Enmendar la palabra de Dios,* 
hacer a Cristo pecar, 
atrebiendose a quitar 
de Diez Mandamientos dos ;7 
seguir con denuedo en pos, 
cada qual de su pasion, 
soteniendo con teson 
cismaticos catecismos 
de errores y fanatismos; 
esta es la Constitucion. 


III 


Negar la obediencia al Papa, 
si no cede a su locura, 
destruyendo la clausura, 
haciendo a su maldad capa; 
aun sirbiendo asi de tapa, 

a su sordida ambicion, 
detener la profesion 

a los nobicios cumplidos, 
no bestir los admitidos ; 
esta es la Constitucion. 


IV 


Poner arzobispos presos, 
no respectar la clausura, 
romperla con trabera,® 
formando a monjas procesos; 
y sin ser frayles profesos, 
atar en la Religion 
tres dias no en ordcion, 
sino con dolo y ficciones, 
tomando declaraciones ; 
esta es la Constitucion. 


6 This line is two syllables long. 


™ The inaccuracy of the rhyme will be noted here and in the following 
other instances: II, 5, 7; IV, 3; V, 5; VI, 4, 5; VII, 7; VIII, 4, 7; IX, 3, 
7; and X, 4,5. Unfortunate choices for rhyme words are those in IV, 8, 
9, and IX, 8, 9, because of the proximity of lines with similar, though not 
identical rhyme. 


8 This line is one syllable short. Trabera is probably a variant of 
trabe, “beam.” 
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Vv 

Despedir los empleados, 
tres tantos mas* admitir, 
lo pasado y porbenir, 
cobrarse los desterrados ; 
sacar los penitenciados 
que estaban en reclusion, 
poniendo a la gran nacion 
en manos de presidarios, 
no dejar ni aun los bicarios; 
esta es la Constitucion. 


VI 
Ygualar todas las clases, 
robar toda propiedad, 
y hacer de la autoridad 
una barraja de asees; 
proteger a los audaces, 
y autorizar la traicion, 


contra el Trono conspirar, 
y al soldado sobornar ; 
esta es’® la Constitucion. 


VII 

Llamar al Rey cidadano, 
ensultarle en sus bigotes, 
autorizar monigotes, 
lo sagrado hasta profano; 
seguir al Republicano, 
aumentar la confusion, 
prender ladron al ladron, 
encarecer las biandas, 


esta es la Constitucion. 
VIII 
Ynfamar a todo el mundo 
con papeles ynsultantes, 


metiendose a predicantes 
de talentos inmundos ;#4 


® Mas is inserted above the line. 


10 Fs is inserted above the line. 








11 This line is one syllable short. 
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fomentar la dibision, 
proteger al Frac-masson, 
y destruyendo al Altar, 
la libertad adorar ; 

esta es la Constitucion. 


IX 


Dar alas al petulante, 
oprimir al ynocente, 
perseguir al que no miente, 

y proteger al tunante; 
deslumbrar al ygnorante 

con boces de Religion, 

hacer del’? Templo salon, 
estinguir las Religiones, 

e yntrigar en las elecciones ;* 
esta es la Constitucion. 


x 

Dar audiencia al Liberal, 
tiranizar al Realista, 
abrir la puerta al Sofista, 
encadenar la berdad; 
abatir la Magestad, 
balerse de la traicion, 
queriendo en la confusion 
matar a nuestro Fernando, 
y tomar ellos el mando; 
esta es la Constitucion. 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER 
StaTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


12 Del is inserted above the line. 
18 This line is one syllable long. 











THE TEACHING OF SER AND ESTAR 


“I don’t believe my students will ever learn Spanish,” one teacher 
was recently heard lamenting to another. “Why, they can’t even 
understand when they should use ser and estar!” 

It sounds like a simple thing, but in reality the uses of ser and 
estar present one of the most delicate and difficult points of all Span- 
ish grammar. Even the teacher may not be too sure of the correct 
verb on occasion, as S. G. Morley points out in his study, “Modern 
Uses of Ser and Estar.” “No one underlying principle,” says Mr. 
Morley, “suffices to explain all the uses of ser and estar..... 
Some examples are quite idiomatic and without rational explanation. 

. Only the closest study and wide reading can allow a for- 
eigner to approach a native in ability to catch the shades in meaning.” 

At the same time that the teacher of Spanish realizes the diffi- 
culties of ser and estar, however, he must also recognize their im- 
portance. They are the two most commonly used verbs in the Span- 
ish language. That point was clearly proven in a recent study made 
by Hills and Anderson on the frequency of verbs and tenses in forty- 
three contemporary Spanish plays. In the course of their investiga- 
tion, the authors found that ser and estar were among the twenty- 
three irregular verbs used more often than all the regular ones 
combined. Indeed, forms of ser make up approximately one-fourth 
of all these irregular verbs, while estar accounts for over 6 per cent 
of the total. Combining these percentages, we find the two together 
forming almost one-third of all the irregular verbs in use! 

Another important feature of these verbs is also deserving of 
mention. It is precisely such fine delineations in meaning as those 
existing between ser and estar which lend to the Spanish language 
its superior accuracy of expression—a fact which endows this diffi- 
cult point with a dignity which mere quibbling over grammatical 
rules could never bestow. An explanation of this fact, given by the 
teacher and supported by definite illustrations, will inspire in the 
student more respect for the language in general and for these two 
much-maligned verbs in particular. It will also provide an answer 
to the question we have all heard, “Why in the world do they have 
two verbs that mean the same thing, anyway ?” 

The teacher beginning the presentation of ser and estar is faced 
with the problem of giving this material the attention which its im- 
portance claims for it and at the same time choosing carefully the 
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chief uses of each verb, since he cannot hope to introduce the idio- 
matic and irrational uses mentioned by Mr. Morley in the above 
quotation. The problem of ser and estar, then, resolves itself into 
three phases: a selection of the most important usages, a decision as 
to the time for presenting these usages, and the old question of 
presenting the material in an interesting and graphic way. 

Most teachers and textbook makers are in substantial agreement 
about the most important uses of these two verbs. The following are 
those which are most generally accepted: 

Uses of ser: 

1. With predicate nouns. 
2. To express inherent qualities. 
3. To express origin, ownership, material. 


Uses of estar: 

For location. 

To express non-inherent qualities. 

For the formation of progressive tenses. 


To these should be added the uses of these verbs with past par- 
ticiples, but this phase of their use should be presented late in the 
course and introduced carefully with sentences illustrative of their 
meaning. 

Until lately, these two verbs were presented simultaneously in 
order to allow the student to contrast their usages. Unquestionably, 
the psychological principle of association by contrast functions here, 
but its value is apt to be overbalanced by the confusion created in the 
minds of the students. More sensible is the plan, favored by most 
modern teachers, of presenting these verbs separately, concentrating 
on only one or two uses for each one at its introduction. Owing to 
the fact that ser will be encountered by the student four times as 
often as estar, the logical order seems to be to present ser first, merely 
explaining for the time that all other uses of the verb “to be” are 
expressed with estar. 

The first step in presentation should be a recognition of the verb 
from the reading which the class is doing. In the course of a reading 
lesson, the teacher may ask the students to pick out sentences con- 
taining forms of the verb ser. From these sentences, he should select 
several examples to be written on the board. This list should con- 
tain only sentences illustrating one point, the use of ser with predi- 
cate nouns, for example. It is essential for the understanding of 
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the pupils that no exceptions be considered at the outset. Examples 
of sentences that may be used are: 

El hombre es sereno. 

Mi padre es médico. 

Los nifios son alumnos. 


When several sentences have been written on the board, the 
students may be called upon to underline the verbs. After this, they 
should be led, by inductive methods, to realize that in each sentence 
the verb serves as a link connecting two nouns referring to the same 
person. When the analysis of the sentence has been completed, the 
teacher may summarize the process by the statement that the verb ser 
is always used in Spanish when this situation exists. The rule cover- 
ing this use of the verb should then be stated in its final form by the 
student. 

To this may be added a useful device suggested by Dr. F. M. 
Kercheville of the University of New Mexico in his book, Living 
Spanish. “I am going to show you,” the teacher says, “a simple way 
to remember this. You all know that 2 + 2 equals 4. That is just 
another way of saying that two 2’s and 4 are the same thing. In our 
sentences, we have said that the two nouns are the same. Therefore, 
in practically every case in which the equation sign could be substi- 
tuted for the verb, some form of ser is correct in Spanish.” 

He then demonstrates the truth of the statement by erasing the 
verb and using instead the sign of the equation. A good drill 
in the forms of the verb may then be given by allowing the students 
to turn the equations back into sentences by the use of the correct 
form of the verb. 

Once having established this principle, the next step should be 
to present, by the same process of inductive reasoning, predicate ad- 
jectives of inherent quality. At the close of the presentation, the 
pupils should be requested to make sentences of their own, since 
the learning process is never complete without an application of the 
thing learned. The other uses of ser—origin, ownership, and mate- 
rial—are introduced as they appear in the text. With this basic un- 
derstanding the student should be able to grasp them very quickly. 

If the pupils are wide awake in their reading, they will probably 
bring up the question of the use of estar. When the point arises, it 
should be dealt with by the same method suggested above. Undoubt- 
edly, the first use of estar should be that of location. After the pupils 
have discovered that estar is used to tell where a thing is, a brief 
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explanation of the Latin origin of the word and its connection with 
our own verb “to stand” will be of value to the student. As a me- 
chanical device to establish this use, the teacher may represent it on 
the blackboard as a point showing location, as a map is marked with 
a dot to show where a city is. 

The use of estar with non-inherent qualities should also be de- 
veloped inductively. In this connection, the use of ser, already es- 
tablished, may be used in effective contrast. This contrast may be 
obtained by using the same sentence, whose meaning will vary accord- 
ing to whether the verb used is ser or estar. For instance, one may 
use such sentences as these: 

La nifia es palida. 

La nifia esta palida. 

El soldado es borracho. 
El soldado esta borracho. 


Various tests may be used to check the student’s mastery of the 
subject. I have already mentioned the fact that he should make 
sentences of his own using these verbs. A completion test leaving a 
blank for the correct form of the verb is useful. As a measuring 
device for his own success as well as that of the pupil, the teacher 
should make use of the objective tests put out by such organizations 
as the Columbia Research Bureau and the Cooperative Testing 
Bureau. 

In connection with the presentation of the material outlined above, 
I have suggested a few devices. The resourceful teacher will have 
many ideas of his own, but the following suggestions may be helpful : 

Another mathematical device may be used in addition to the use 
of the equation to fix the meaning of ser. This is the triangle, a 
symbol familiar to all, which can be used very effectively to sum- 
marize the uses of estar. The upright line represents location. The 
base, action going from one point to another, represents the use with 
progressive tenses, while the derivative use with non-inherent quali- 
ties is represented by the hypotenuse. 

Charts for the uses of these verbs may be made after the students 
have worked out the rules and may be kept in their notebooks for 
reference and review. 

Games and contests are useful for fixing the usages of the verbs 
as well as providing pleasant diversion for the students. A simple 
contest consists of dividing the class into two groups to see which can 
make the better score in filling in blanks requiring ser and estar. 
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A game of baseball provides fast and interesting drill. The class 
is divided into two teams. The teacher is the umpire to decide on the 
correctness of the answers. The pitcher reads a simple sentence from 
a prepared list, pausing where the form of the verb ser or estar is to 
be used. If the player on the other side (the batter) replies with the 
correct form as well as the correct verb, he has a hit which counts as 
one score for his side. If the verb is correct but the form is not, the 
ball is a foul. If he misses entirely, the count is an out for his side. 
The scores are counted as in baseball. 

One warning to the teacher should be included in every discussion 
of the subject of ser and estar. Never should the students be allowed 
to feel that these verbs are of unusual difficulty. Fear of the subject 
will only prove a handicap to its mastery. And it will not be any more 
confusing than any other topic in grammar if the teacher himself is 
well prepared, if the lessons are carefully planned and varied, and if 
the point is given repeated drill throughout the year. Under such 
conditions, those two fieras, ser and estar, lose their ferocity and take 
their places quite amiably in the kingdom of the language. 


THELMA CAMPBELL 
Et Paso, TEXas 
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PROFESSOR AND STUDENT EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND NINE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Under the terms of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural Relations the United States has now arranged exchanges of 
students and professors with nine of the American republics. Ten 
graduate students from the other American republics have been selected 
for study in the United States and four additional students will soon be 
chosen. Eight graduate students and three professors from the United 
States have been invited to study and teach in other American countries. 
These arrangements have been made between the United States and the 
governments of Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Venezuela. In addition the 
United States has been informed that the governments of Brazil and Peru 
will undertake similar arrangements in the near future. Plans for these 
exchanges have been worked out jointly by the Department of State and 
the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. 

In addition the governments of Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, and Peru have indicated their desire to receive a professor from 
the United States and negotiations are now in process. 

The present status of exchanges under the Convention for the Promo- 
tion of Inter-American Cultural Relations is therefore as follows: 

The government of Brazil has officially notified this government of its 
intention to inaugurate exchanges in the near future. 

The government of Chile has awarded fellowships to two American 
students and the government of the United States has awarded fellow- 
ships to four Chilean students. Chile is also negotiating for an American 
professor. 
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The government of Costa Rica has awarded fellowships to two 
American students and the government of the United States will shortly 
award two fellowships to Costa Rican students. Costa Rica is also nego- 
tiating for an American professor. 

The government of the Dominican Republic has awarded fellowships 
to two American students and the government of the United States has 
awarded fellowships to two Dominican students. The Dominican govern- 
ment is also negotiating for an American professor. 

The government of Guatemala has selected an American professor. 

The Republic of Haiti has submitted a panel of students for con- 
sideration by the United States. 

The government of Nicaragua has selected an American professor 
and negotiations are in process for the exchange of students. 

The government of Panama has awarded a fellowship to an American 
student and the government of the United States has awarded fellowships 
to two Panamanian students. 

Fellowships have been awarded by the United States to two students 
from the Republic of Paraguay. 

The government of Peru has notified the United States that it will 
shortly initiate exchange arrangements. 

The government of Venezuela has selected an American professor, 
who is now in Venezuela, and has awarded a fellowship to an American 
student. 

The Buenos Aires Convention was signed by each of twenty-one 
American republics at the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace held in Buenos Aires in 1936 and has been ratified by 
thirteen countries. The exchange program is directed toward the de- 
velopment of a more realistic understanding between the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. Emphasizing the essential reciprocity of cultural 
relations, the exchanges are designed to make available to the people of 
the other American republics a more accurate knowledge of the progress 
of science, the humanities, the technology, and the artistic achievements 
of the United States. In receiving the visiting professors, teachers, and 
graduate students from those nations the program affords a similar diffu- 
sion in this country of the intellectual attainments of their people. 

The expenses involved in the exchange program are shared by the 
participating governments. The nominating governments will pay the 
round-trip travel costs of students together with other incidental ex- 
penses. The receiving government will pay tuition, subsidiary expenses, 
and board and lodging at the institutions in which the visiting students 
are enrolled. 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELEANor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Florida joined with Southeastern Florida Chapter in meeting with the 
Modern Language Group of the Florida Education Association, on 
March 29, at Orlando, Florida. The program featured Sra. Zenobia 
Camprubi de Jiménez, who spoke on “The Progress of the Spanish 
Woman,” including an account of her personal experiences during that 
period when Spanish women were first venturing into the realms of social 
organization and of public welfare. At the afternoon session Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, distinguished Spanish poet, addressed the meeting on “Poesia 
y Literatura,” and Dr. Richard Feurerstein, of the faculty of Rollins 
College, spoke on “Educational Aims and Methods in the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages.” The annual Cervantes Day celebration, by the 
Florida Section of “Instituto de las Espafias,” was participated in by 
members of the Florida Chapter. Miss Leone Rood, of St. Augustine, 
was presented as the re-elected representative of A.A.T.S. on the board 
of the Florida branch of the Instituto. The University of Florida co- 
operates with the teachers of Spanish by sponsoring an annual High 
School Declamation Contest. Two of the winners in this contest gave 
Spanish readings as a part of this Cervantes program. 

Northern California—The last meeting of the scholastic year was held 
at Stanford University, where thirty guests attended the luncheon attrac- 
tively served in one of the dining rooms of the Student Union. The letter 
of Dr. Kercheville was read and discussed, and plans for attending the 
meeting in Albuquerque were offered. Reports of committees brought 
forth the information that work on an exchange scholarship was well 
under way, and that efforts had been made to establish contact with repre- 
sentatives of several departments in the University of California with a 
view to asking their support in urging that Spanish be included as a rec- 
ommended subject in more of the courses of the University. At present it 
does not appear favorably in the list of recommended subjects. After the 
election of officers the meeting adjourned to the auditorium of the School 
of Education where Mr. Andrés Ramon, formerly Spanish consul to the 
Philippines, presented a most interesting lecture on Spanish architecture, 
illustrated by a series of very fine projections. 

Oregon—Following the chapter’s custom of monthly meetings, the 
members met in April as guests of the Department of Spanish of Oregon 
State College and the members of Sigma Delta Pi. After a buffet supper 
at the home of the chapter president, Miss Melissa Martin, the group as- 
sembled at the Memorial Union Building for the program, featuring a 
talk by Mason De Neffe, a Phi Kappa Phi exchange student just returned 
from a year’s study at the University of Santiago de Chile. His talk was 
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illustrated with color films. A special guest was Leopoldo Seguel, ex- 
change student from Santiago, now doing graduate work at Oregon State 
College. The May meeting was held at the Pacific University at Forest 
Grove, on the invitation of Dr. Beatrice Young. After the dinner Spanish 
students put on an interesting program of music, drama, and choral read- 
ing. The annual exhibit of Spanish articles sponsored by Oregon Chap- 
ter, A.A.T.S., at the Public Library of Portland was held in May, and 
many lovely and unusual articles were shown. An unusual feature of the 
display was the use of Spanish as well as English titles on the cards of 
identification, and increased interest in this presentation of the language 
was noticeable. 

Southern Arizona—Chapter was entertained at a Spanish supper in 
the delightful patio of the president, Dr. Helen Nicholson. Mrs. J. A. 
Keyes gave an illustrated talk on the more remote spots of interest in her 
recent visit to Mexico. On April 23 there was a joint celebration of Cer- 
vantes Day and Pan American Day, with an address on inter-American 
relations by Dr. Alfred Atkinson, President of the University. This was 
followed by a program of local dancers and musicians. 

Virginia—A luncheon meeting in May, held in Richmond, presented 
a varied program under the direction of Miss Josephine Holt. Teachers 
of Spanish and of other languages attended. The speaker of the day was 
C. R. Morales of William and Mary College, who spoke in Spanish on 
“Apuntes sobre la Literatura Chilena.” Other features were the singing 
of Spanish songs under the direction of Sefiora Luz Torres-Polyak; an 
account of recent travel in Mexico by Miss Jean Wright and Miss Vir- 
ginia Gay with special emphasis on the benefit to teachers of such a trip; 
a presentation of the value and success of the Pan American Student 
League by the State Director, Rafael Jiménez; and, as a closing number, 
an illustrated travelogue, “Mexico, Land of Enchantment.” 


MARGINALIA 


After summer vacations which have for many of us been an opportu- 
nity for travel and for new contacts to add interest and enthusiasm to our 
teaching, we are taking up the work of another school year. It should be 
a period of unusual zest for members of the Association, who have as a 
special stimulus the plan of work and research suggested in the letter of 
our President, and in the developments and discoveries implied in the work 
of the committees named in that letter. Your Adviser is looking forward 
to chapter reports which will reflect the work of those committees in their 
meetings and discussions. The December number of Hispanta should be 
a very valuable one from that point of view. 

That there has been some awakening to the value of Spanish and to its 
peculiar importance in our national scheme is evidenced by the attitude of 
Mr. Harry M. Kenin, chairman of the School Board of Portland, Oregon. 
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Mr. Kenin’s words are worthy the attention of every teacher, and might 
well be used as a talking point in those districts where either apathy or 
actual hostility toward Spanish is responsible for its absence or its minor 
place in the school curriculum. I quote from an article which appeared in 
The Oregonian of July 12. 


The Portland public school system should “place stress the coming year upon 
the wider teaching of the Spanish language and history” in co-operation with the 
federal government’s national defense plans, School Board Chairman Harry M. 
Kenin suggested . . . . in a letter to Dean B. Webster, chairman of the Board’s 
National Defense Committee... . . He pointed out that next to English, Span- 
ish was the most popular language in the Western Hemisphere. ... . Euro- 
pean nations had taken advantage of this fact .... and as a result had been 
able to hold a greater influence over the trade relations of South America and 
Mexico. .... From a vocational point of view Spanish should be taught more 
widely in our schools, since expansion of trade in South America would neces- 
sitate the employment, in all occupations, of people who have the ability to speak 
and write the Spanish language. . .. . Spanish-language instruction in high 
schools should be coupled with studies of history, customs and characteristics 
of Mexican and South American people in the elementary schools. .... Al- 
though Spanish is second only to Latin among the languages taught in Portland, 
it is not offered at all at Commerce High School, Kenin said... . . Phil Thur- 
mond, manager of the maritime commerce department of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce declared that “our people have to pay a whole lot more attention 
to Latin America... . . I see a great need for Spanish in the future.” 


There are several points in this article deserving of careful thought. 
(1) The city School Board has a National Defense Committee. (2) This 
committee is sincerely trying to adapt the work of the schools to usefulness 
in national defense. (3) Mr. Kenin implies the importance of teaching 
Spanish in connection with commercial subjects. (4) The Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce is awake to the importance of Spanish. All of these argu- 
ments are worthy of consideration and should be brought to the attention 
of students, parents, and administrators. 

That parents are important in the planning of the curriculum is evi- 
dent in San Mateo, California, where, after a lapse of eight years, Spanish 
has been restored in the high school as the result of the urgent request on 
the part of a small group of parents who felt that Spanish was a most 
important element in the education of their children. 

Another argument in favor of Spanish as a potential factor in build- 
ing a career is suggested in an interview with Mr. Jimmy Wallington 
which appeared in Radio Guide this summer. I quote Mr. Wallington’s 
words: “A college education is the simplest practical answer to this prob- 
lem [preparation for an announcer’s position] . . . . The most valuable 
special knowledge he can acquire is a background of music and languages. 
. . . . The more he learns about those subjects the better off he will be.” 

It seems inconsistent and even unintelligent that simultaneously with 
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the new emphasis on the importance of mutual American interests, and 
with the urgent request of the Department of State that we of the United 
States should fit ourselves for better understanding of our Latin neighbors, 
the trend of the school systems in all parts of the country should be toward 
reducing the status of Spanish. It was with a distinct shock that your 
Adviser learned this summer that the New York State Board of Educa- 
tion is seriously considering eliminating languages from junior high school 
level and reducing the senior high school course to two years. California 
is doing the name thing. Oakland, California, is eliminating languages 
from the junior high school, while San Francisco, after apparently suc- 
ceeding in placing them at that level is valiantly struggling to keep them 
there in the face of the decision of the State Board. 

This situation is one in which every member of the Association should 
be vitally interested, and one which every chapter should study, with the 
determined intention of using its influence to prevent such action by local 
and state boards. If our Association, which has for its object the pro- 
motion of the Spanish language, cannot take an active part in defeating 
this policy, it would scarcely have excuse for being. 

In place of the usual report on motion pictures, may I call your atten- 
tion to the article in this issue by Mrs. Ruth Peck, which describes the plan 
of the Portland schools for stimulating interest in Spanish on the part of 
both student and parent? It is well worth your consideration. 

In order to include your reports in the December issue, please let me 
have them not later than November 15, and earlier if possible. A report 


sent immediately after the meeting is the best way to insure a place in 
Chapter News. 











ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FRONTIER 


[Department conducted by Dr. WALTER V. KauLrers, Associate Editor*] 


Foreign Politics in the Classroom.—lIn a world harassed by increasing 
tension in international relations throughout the world, it may be well to 
heed some of the warnings pointed out in the article, “Foreign Politics in 
the Classroom: A Problem for the Modern Foreign Language Teacher” 
(The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, November, 1939, pp. 
91-98), by Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. “Many cases of alleged violation of academic freedom 
arise from the inability or unwillingness put forth by some teachers to 
recognize the distinction between the teacher as teacher and the teacher as 
citizen.” In his summary the author points the way by stating, “The study 
of foreign languages should stress the things that bind men together, not 
those that divide them.” 

Revision of Foreign-Language Courses Necessary.—Clara Altman 
of Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, in her article, “Foreign Lan- 
guages in College Curricula” (School and Society, October 21, 1939, Vol. 
50, pp. 542-43), quotes a survey which indicates that foreign-language 
courses must be revised to meet the needs and interests of the students: 
“A survey by the Education Department of the University of Nebraska, 
published in March, 1939, revealed significant trends. In 1938, only 21 
per cent of the total school enrollment was enrolled in foreign-language 
subjects as compared with 75 per cent enrolled in these subjects in 1903. 
This revelation is substantiated by a survey of college catalogues and edu- 
cational magazines. 

“To continue the investigation, members of two curriculum classes at 
the summer session of the University of Nebraska graduate school were 
questioned with regard to the values they had received from foreign-lan- 
guage study.” Summarized, the results show that although the students en- 
joyed their foreign-language study, they were unable to show that it had 
given them much beyond a better knowledge of grammatical terminology. 
“The graduate students were also questioned as to their opinion as to the 
importance of language study. That three out of four doubt whether it 
should be made a requirement for college entrance, and that almost 50 per 
cent doubt that it should be made a requirement for college graduation is 
startling... . . . That some shifts in the phases of language study which are 
stressed might result in courses of a more practical nature is indicated.” 
According to the survey some of the phases which the students think should 


* With the collaboration in this issue of A. Gorostodoy, E. Kortick, Mar- 
tin C. Olavarri, Ingrid Pearson, Jane M. Robinson, and Albert Wiederhold, 
graduate students, Stanford University. 
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be stressed are: easy extension reading, culture of the country, problems 
of the country, conversation, international relations, and use of the for- 
eign language in class. “Cues for further study, suggested by replies, in- 
clude insisting that there is a positive value derived from including foreign- 
language study in the curriculum, but admitting that some constructive 
thinking is in order to determine how that value may be increased if the 
languages are to hold their place.” 

Foreign-Language Teaching for a Rapidly Changing Society.—Carl F. 
Bayerschmidt of Rutgers University, in an article entitled “Correlation in 
Foreign Language Teaching” (School and Society, January 6, 1940, Vol. 
51, pp. 24-25) gives the following reasons for a change in foreign-language 
teaching: “Since the turn of the century the fourfold aim of speaking, 
writing, understanding, and reading the foreign language has been rather 
generally accepted by modern language teachers... . . It has. . . . become 
quite evident in recent years that there are other more ultimate objectives 
which must be considered in any effective modern-language teaching.” These 
objectives are “concerned with a correlation between the foreign and the 
native country” and “must be pursued more consciously. A simple cor- 
relation is possible in the study of the literature of the foreign people also. 
We desire our high school and college students to become good American 
citizens, but objective enough to understand and appreciate everything that 
is fine and noble in foreign ideals, standards, and traditions, and to compare 
these with corresponding principles in our own land. They should be taught 
to seek parallels in the literary, artistic, and cultural fields.” 

1940 Enrollments Shift—Theodore Huebener, Acting Director of For- 
eign Languages, reports loss in enrollment in New York City high schools 
in French, German, and Latin classes of 3,892 pupils in a total foreign- 
language enrollment of 146,199 (The German Quarterly, “Enrollment in 
Foreign Languages in New York City High Schools as of March 15, 1940,” 
Vol. XIII, No. 3, May, 1940, p. 152). The losses for French were 1,939; 
for German 1,182; for Latin, 773. Spanish, Hebrew, Italian, and Greek 
gained a total of 1,492 pupils, with individual gains of 1,300, 115, 65, and 
12, respectively. This leaves an unfavorable balance, from the point of view 
of the language departments, of 2,400. The situation in the junior high 
schools of New York City is somewhat more promising, however, with a 
gain of 1,424 over losses. Here Spanish, French, Italian, and Hebrew 
gained 1,220, 202, 45, and 31, respectively, a gain of 1,498 pupils in a total 
foreign-language enrollment of 52,598. The loss in enrollments in the jun- 
ior high schools was divided between Latin (39) and German (35). The 
total population of the senior high schools of New York City is 255,941; 
of the junior high school, 133,574. 

Modern-Language Teaching in the United States in 1938.—A “Survey 
of Modern Language Teaching in the High Schools of the United States 
in 1938,” as reported by Adriana C. Gutowski in the Modern Language 
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Journal (Vol. XXIV, No. 6, March, 1940, pp. 431-42), yielded the follow- 
ing conclusions: “French and Spanish are offered in almost all the states. 
German is still offered in forty-one, although the reports in some cases 
state that the amount of students taking it has greatly decreased since the 
war. German is being replaced by the languages introduced later—Span- 
ish, Italian, Polish, Scandinavian, Czech, and in New York City even He- 
brew. Of all the modern languages, French is the most popular in the 
East .... and Spanish in the Southwest... .. There appears to be a great 
difference existing among the eligibility qualifications for teachers. The 
one requirement that is common in all states and in all types of high schools, 
is a B.A. degree. . . . . By and large, the question of what is to be taught 
is settled by the local authorities.” 

Latin-American Center.—Among the educational notes in School and 
Society (January 20, 1940, Vol. 51, pp. 80-81) is an item of interest which 
ties in with progressive foreign-language teaching. “In order so to com- 
bine the various fields of learning that a better understanding among the 
American nations may be forthcoming through better education, the Uni- 
versity of Denver has established a center for Latin-American studies. 
. . . . The center is to be permanent and will embrace such fields as life, 
languages, arts, history, geography, archeology, economics, and present- 
day relationships of the nations south of the Rio Grande. Working in close 
co-operation will be the university departments of anthropology, art, eco- 
nomics, literature, history, international relations, political science, and 
Romance Languages.” 

Recognition of Spanish Cognates by High-School Students—Two 
hundred students without previous knowledge of Spanish, selected from 
all classes of the Osage City, Abo, and Madison high schools of Kansas 
City, were given a direct recall test of 1,323 Spanish cognates, taken from 
the five thousand words of highest merit rating of Milton A. Buchanan’s 
“A Graded Spanish Word Book.” “Individual scores on the test ranged 
from 95 to 1,232 correct responses out of 1,323..... The average high- 
school student, then, has a reading vocabulary of approximately 750 Span- 
ish words before he even begins his study of that language” (p. 219). 
Minne M. Miller and Geraldine Farr, however, who report this experiment 
in “Student Recognition of Some Spanish-English Cognates” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, December, 1939, pp. 216-20) found 
that a number of new deceptive cognates were revealed by the test and that 
“the proportion of easily recognizable cognates diminishes with each suc- 
cessive thousand (in frequency rank), while that of those cognates not gen- 
erally recognized increases” (p. 220). 

Newspapers Aid in Foreign-Language Teaching.—From an article by 
Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, University High School, Urbana, Illinois (School 
and Society, November 18, 1939, Vol. 50, pp. 661-62, “The Adaptation of 
Headline News to Foreign Language Classwork”) it “appears that for- 
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eign-language teachers are at the present time missing an interesting and 
worth-while motivating factor if they ignore the headlines of the day... . . 
Bulletin-board pictures showing the geographical characteristics of such 
places form a natural association that is both interesting and instructive 
to the class. Reading and brief reports on the dialects, costumes, occupa- 
tions of the people may be added. A discussion of the topography may be 
directly related to the news article in many instances. A study of the legends 
and traditions of the region may be made a delightful part of the course.” 

Reading Approach Proves Successful.—After a five-year experiment 
with the reading approach, Raymond P. Maronpot states: “We are now 
convinced more than ever that the ability to ready should be our principal 
objective (not only in theory but in practice as well), and that all types 
of classroom activities during the first two years should be focused pri- 
marily on the development of this objective. If in accord with the 
democratic foundations of our philosophy of education, we can no longer 
consider the first two years of foreign-language study in our high schools 
merely as a preparation for further study. Our two-year course is, there- 
fore, a terminal course for those who discontinue the study, but since it is 
composed of content of intrinsic value, the interests of those students who 
plan to continue their study are by no means sacrificed. We feel certain 
that the objective which we have posited for the two-year course is vital 
even for the students who do not continue beyond that period. 

“We are fully convinced that continuous and abundant reading of well- 
graded texts is the most effective means by which the reading aim is to be 
attained.” (See “Our Experience with the Reading Approach,” The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 7, April, 1940, pp. 494-97). 

Outside Reading for Fun.—Hugo Giduz is convinced as a result of an 
experiment on “Outside Reading” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3, December, 1939, pp. 210-13), conducted in the first- and second-year 
high-school French classes of the University of North Carolina Training 
School in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, that if students can be shown “that 
it is possible to read French books for the fun of it, not because reading 
is required or because they may get some extra credit for the outside work, 
they will be eager to do it” (p. 213). One class did as much as an average 
of 79 pages per pupil of voluntary outside reading in one month. It was 
seen “in examining the amount of reading and comparing it with the grades 
made ... . that the best pupils read the most, and the poorer ones the 
least” (p. 211). 

Successful Correlation in the Field of German.—The modern-lan- 
guage teacher “is well suited to introduce the student to many aspects of 
culture. The end in view justifies his drawing upon all the intellectual 
resources of the school and of the community” (p. 456). Meyer Krakow- 
ski, to judge from his “Practice of Correlation between the German Lan- 
guage and Other Subjects” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, 
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March, 1940, pp. 452-56), has carried this into practice in his own German 
classes at Los Angeles City College, which have enjoyed the co-operation 
of other departments of the school and of individual scholars and artists of 
the whole community. The fields of music and drama proved particularly 
adaptable to this procedure, but correlation was also established between 
German and the graphic arts, the dance, science, sports, and philosophy. A 
similar program has proved highly successful in the Glendale Junior College. 

“France, Not French.”—The transformation of a traditional course in 
French III and IV of the Weatherwax High School, Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton, to “France, Not French,” as described by Dorothy V. Foster in the 
Modern Language Journal (Vol. XXIV, No. 5, February, 1940, pp. 378- 
80) was “based on the work of six student committees ; culture, geography, 
history and religion, language, people, and politics... . . The committees 
are authorities on their chosen subjects. Any questions that may occur in 
class discussions, they must attempt to answer, or else look up information 
that will satisfy all the students. As opportunities arise, members report 
to the class... . . Every student also develops a project based on his own 
interests, his committee membership, and in many instances correlated with 
his other school subjects” (p. 379). A list of unsigned student comments, 
highly enthusiastic, in answer to “What do you think of our new com- 
mittee method ?” is appended. No mention is made as to whether the class 
is conducted in French or English. 

French in the Elementary Schools of Louisiana.—Elia Boudreaux of 
the Oakdale Elementary School Experiment, Oakdale, Louisiana, reports 
in her article, “Some Aims and Methods in Teaching French in the Ele- 
mentary Schools in Louisiana” (The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 6, March, 1940, pp. 427-30), the following significant data, 
aims, and methods of teaching French : 

“Louisiana with its French traditions offers French in less than 50 per 
cent of its schools. In the fall of 1937, the French Club at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute made a study of French in Louisiana and these are the 
findings: Of the 420 (385 white, 35 negro) approved high schools in the 
state, only 157 offer French. Of the 13,210 school teachers only 179 teach 
French. But in the survey was found a ray of hope for it was learned that 
four schools had ventured to introduce r'rench in their elementary grades. 
These we present as our worthy general motives for wishing to cultivate 
French in Louisiana: 


“1. To preserve the tongue of about 400,000 members of the population 
of French heritage. 
“2. To attract the attention and appreciation of our non-French popu- 
lation. 

“3. To make bilingual as many Louisianians as possible. 

“4. To make more people acquainted with the rich French literature. 

“5. To preserve the folk tales and songs of colorful Louisiana. 
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“6. To better prepare students for their French instruction in high school. 

“In the Oakdale Elementary School, the seventh grade is using the 
project method in English to create an interest in French. In our Social 
Studies we have just completed a project on ‘Know Louisiana’. . . . the 
class produced speeches and wall charts on such subjects as: ‘Louisiana 
Animals,’ ‘Fur-Bearing Animals,’ etc. 

“The class enjoyed finding that our social life has been greatly enriched 
with French customs: Noel, le nouvel an, Mardi Gras, le poisson d’avril, la 
oussaint, le charivari.” Other suggested projects include: the history of 
Louisiana; government and laws; journalism; the study of French family 
names ; and geography. 

Variety in Classroom Activities——Miss Alice M. Rogers suggests, 
among others, the following “Methods of Varying the Teaching of French” 
(Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, February, 1940, pp. 373- 
74), which have proved successful in French II and French III classes 
of the Booneville High School, Booneville (N.Y.): Writing of original 
plays ; publication of Le Journal Francais; preparation of booklets on pro- 
vincial life with illustrative material secured from the “Syndicat d’Initia- 
tive”; imaginary tours through France; French games such as “Disons la 
Bonne Aventure,” published by the Gessler Publishing Company, and a 
French Idiom Anagram game (Globe Book Company) ; the preparation 
of French Christmas cards, and a “Recherche de Trésor” with directions 
given in French. 

Enthusiasm-Builders in Foreign Language.—Having the knowledge 
and a good understanding of certain problems—namely, those of motiva- 
tion, and of injecting the needed vitality into the class—encountered by 
teachers in the language field, Geraldine H. Marino from the Colt Me- 
morial High School, Bristol, Rhode Island, gives her suggestions on the 
subject (“Projects in the Teaching of Italian in High School,” /talica, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4, December, 1939, pp. 145-48). 

“This year our beginners’ class, even though handicapped by a limited 
vocabulary and facility of expression, is engaged in writing a primer 
‘Pietro.’ Guided by co-authors (two pupils of the group), the other mem- 
bers are enjoying the adventures of their little friend. The amateur poet 
expresses his impressions in poetry, while the artist brings them to life. 
They become acquainted with Peter’s family and his pets, follow him to 
school, attend his birthday party, go shopping with his mother, make visits 
with Aunt Anna in the country, pray with him at the ‘Presepio’ and share 
the fine gifts ‘La Befana’ has brought. All this is related in simple words, 
delightful reading for adults and a treat for youngsters.” 
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[Department conducted by PRoFEssoR HELEN Puipps Houck, Associate Editor] 


Diego Rivera’s Message. Nosotros, afio IV, segunda época, marzo, 1939, 
pags. 295-99. 


El clamoroso mensaje de Diego Rivera is doubtless fairly clear to 
all in the Hispanic field, but Mauricio Magdaleno’s eloquent statement of 
it deserves notice. 

In the spring of 1921 a man began to daub with brilliant colors the 
walls of Mexico City’s ancient buildings. Curious crowds gathered about 
the scaffold to shout contempt, derision, and rage. It was ten years since 
the outbreak of Madero’s social revolution, yet the cultural standards of 
Mexico were exactly as during the thirty-year dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz, that is to say, European, white, and pseudo-aristocratic. Scarcely 
a stone’s throw from the confines of the capital one reached the back- 
wash, the real Mexico, unchanged since the colonial era, where the vic- 
timized pedn’s cry resounded and where the white man violated Indian 
virgins whose fathers and brothers dared not protest. In the time of 
Diaz, all that was Mexico might as well not have existed, as far as artistic 
expression of it was concerned. Diego Rivera found intact and voiceless 
all the authentic Mexican emotions. What politics and politicians had not 
been able to bring about in ten years came into being in Rivera’s message: 
the sense of a Mexican nationality. His means of expression was simply 
the forgotten popular tradition of codex and water-jar, fresh and spon- 
taneous as if it were something perfectly new. As in the subversive 
paintings of the Catacombs and as in the full-bodied Renaissance, so in 
Rivera’s work, art allies itself to man, to his life and his emotions. 

And what is that message that flames and erupts from decayed old 
walls? “Todo lo que México tiene de venturosa delicia de tierra y de 
inocente dulzura de pueblo, y también todo lo que tiene de renegrida 
ferocidad primordial ... La protesta y el trabajo: eso es todo en los mu- 
rales de los grandes patios.” The slavery of the peén in every aspect of 
work, from the miner under the overseer’s lash to the cargador with back 
bent low; farther on the ancient pagan rites of the Indian countryside, 
celebrated under the suspicious eye of the regional patrén; closing this 
sacramental, terrible, but true vision of Mexico is the distribution of 
ejidos, the restitution of the land to the Indian people, to whom it once 
belonged. 

Back of a staircase in the Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Rivera 
builds up the whole landscape of Mexico, from the tropics to the table- 
land of Anahuac. The dramatic opulence and strength, the lyric beauty 
of this ascent make it one of the most perfect works of all time. Below, 
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as if sustaining the weight of the towering landscape, lies the sea, peopled 
with monsters and edible fish; then comes the enormous, perfumed, le- 
thargic forest, followed by haciendas with red-tiled roof and sugar-cane 
plantations, where the pedn toils under the lynx-eyed overseer. The tropics 
give way to vast stretches of maguey, which created the “aristocracia 
pulquera” of Diaz’ time, while embruting the peodn with nauseous pulque. 
Now the high meseta begins to appear, forbidding and solemn. The ascent 
is crowned by the Valley of Mexico where, amid tragic, extinct volcanoes, 
assuming the religious aspect of pyramids, some humble folk are consign- 
ing to the earth one of their number. 

“Arriba, abajo, en patios y escaleras, lo mismo en la Secretaria de 
Educacion Publica que en el Palacio de Cortés en Cuernavaca, Emiliano 
Zapata, el caudillo de los indios del sur, reitera su presencia apostdlica. 
Sus ojos son dolientes y mansos y su figura emana de un halo sangriento. 
A través de ellos la vieja raza sigue mirando a la tierra. La sigue mirando 
desde lo alto del arte de Diego Rivera, intérprete inspirado de un México 
que padece ebullicién de horno, un México hechizado, dulce y a la vez 
terrible, un México que no ha podido ser.” 


A Mexican novelist of the revolution. U.0., February-March, 1937, 
pp. 72-89. 


Apropos of Rubén Romero’s latest novel, Mi caballo, mi perro y mi 
rifle, Gaston Lafarga publishes an article called “La evolucion literaria de 
J. Rubén Romero.” 

Georges Duhamel has said that the main prerequisite for becoming a 
writer is to live intensely. Romero began writing in childhood, his pre- 
cocious poetical talent stimulated by the sympathetic understanding of the 
older Amado Nervo. Romero was born in 1889. But by 1912, when he 
timidly published his first book, Rimas bohemias, Romero had lived more 
than he had written. After this step he conspired and fought against the 
dictatorship of Victoriano Huerta. Then he took up other activities—busi- 
ness, government employment, politics. He was a member of the Con- 
stituent Congress that gave Mexico its revolutionary Constitution of 1917. 
La musa loca and Sentimental, published in 1918 and 1919, respectively, 
mark the plenitude of his youthful work and a long stride toward his ma- 
turity as a writer and a man. 

In the latter year Romero as Congressman from Michoacan arrived at 
the capital, which was torn by the assassination of Zapata and by Obregén’s 
candidacy for the presidency in opposition to Carranza. In order to have 
outlet for his Obregon sympathies, the new Congressman associated him- 
self with the staff of El Universal. This period marks the coming of age 
of the poet and the birth of the novelist, for here Romero, in conversation 
with his literary friends and confréres, poured forth the personal experi- 
ences that later were to go into his novels. Being of Spanish blood, to him 
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conversation and the written page are one and the same medium. But 
literary success did not come as quickly in the capital as his provincial 
triumphs had led him to expect. His first success was Tacémbaro (1922), 
a collection of hai-kais, which happened to ride into popularity on the high 
wave of the fad. Its enthusiastic reception humiliated Romero, for he 
realized that it had not the sincerity of his first three books, which sang 
the joys and sorrows of the pueblo, recognized that beauty is eternal and 
that the goodness of wine does not depend on the shape of the goblet. 

More years passed. Rubén Romero went to Barcelona to serve as con- 
sul general—a position which he holds still. There the nostalgia of absence 
from his native country brought forth A puntes de un lugaretio, which gave 
him a corresponding membership in the Spanish Academy, the seat made 
vacant by the death of Luis G. Urbina. This tribute was deeply gratifying 
to a self-taught man who had never matriculated in a university. Three 
novels followed: Desbandada, El pueblo inocente, and Mi caballo, mi perro 
y mi rifle. 

Although self-taught, Romero writes correctly and fluently. He has a 
subtle feeling for language and indeed may be placed among the greatest 
of Spanish-American writers. His style has been developed from copious 
reading of Spanish literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth 
centuries—not reading in the attitude of studying in order to learn, but 
with pleasure and ease. He writes likewise for pleasure. His purpose in 
writing is simple and at the same time great: to make his readers laugh and 
weep. 

Romero’s novels are popular in the sense of being of the people. The 
themes are of the masses, the style is unadorned, the images and the set- 
tings are simple. In none of the four novels is found a theme from the 
life of the landed aristocracy or even from that of the urban bourgeoisie. 
He handles without gloves the grasping landholders, municipal presidents, 
tax collectors, and caciques. On the other hand he loves the rude, ignorant 
folk of pueblo and rancheria, the Indians and, above all, children and old 
people. Old farm laborers, old artisans, old beggars, the old customers of 
“La Fama,” old Ignacio Oropeza who reminds one of the blind old beggar 
of Lazarillo de Tormes. He loves old servant women, street vendors, mar- 
ket women. Even their lack of cleanliness he treats with delicacy, knowing 
that to them soap is an unattainable luxury. Romero paints not types but 
individuals whom he has known. 

Likewise the background of his novels is highly individual and unmis- 
takable: Michoacan, land of a great past, seat of the ancient kingdom of 
the Tarascans. So steeped is Romero in his native soil that he carries 
Michoacan about the world with him—customs, themes, language, even 
the varied and rich cusine. 

The author’s technique is based on contrast. From delicate humor he 
passes to a sentimental scene, then to a strong one, from pathos to epic 
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grandeur. Each of his novels surpasses the preceding one in skill and mas- 
tery of form. Yet the separate chapters, many of which could stand alone, 
are stronger than the books as wholes. Romero has the rural Mexican’s 
propensity for anecdotes definitely intencionados, which he intersperses 
among the brutal scenes to allay tension and relax overwrought emotions. 
He is bold in the use of new and vigorous images—a technique in which 
the contemporary novel owes him much. 

With Romero the picaresque note returns to Mexican literature. He is 
a lineal literary descendant of the author of Lazarillo de Tormes, of Cer- 
vantes, of Francisco de Rojas, of the author of El Periquillo Sarniento 
and La linterna mégica. His picaresque realism is wholesome; it is of the 
tone of the seventeenth-century Spanish novel and of Fernandez de Lizardi. 

Romero, who took part wholeheartedly in the revolution of 1910-1920, 
cannot help showing his revolutionary colors in his novels. In them he 
condemns the three great political forces in Mexico’s past: the caciques, 
the jefes militares, and the clergy. His revolutionary propaganda is, how- 
ever, not deliberate: the essence of it is to be found in his own emotions 
as a poor villager face to face with the feudal forces of Mexico. His power 
is more effective for not being deliberate, just as Blasco Ibanez was more 
revolutionary in La barraca than in Los cuatro jinetes del Apocalipsis and 
Pio Baroja in Zalacain than in El tablado de Arlequin, which was deliber- 
ately polemic. And each of his novels embodies, besides the unconsciously 
propagandist angle, a field of interest in some special phase of human 
relations vigorously portrayed: Apuntes de un lugareiio, the author’s fam- 
ily ; Desbandada, the poignant love of hearth and home; El pueblo inocente, 
the social life and relations of the humble; Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle, 
the childhood of a sick boy and what his eyes saw. 

Romero’s expectation is to write twenty novels, each of which will 
present some bit of the periods of revolution and reconstruction as seen 
and lived by him. Perhaps it is not too much to expect that this series 
will accomplish for that generation of Mexico’s history what the Episodios 
nacionales of Galddés did for the history of nineteenth-century Spain. 


Mexican translators of Virgil. Abside, revista de cultura mexicana, tomo 
III, nam. 3, March 1, 1939, pags. 38-50. 


The article entitled “Pagaza, traductor de Virgilio” is a chapter from 
Manuel Toussaint’s book Virgilio en México. The article—but not the 
book, is part of Abside’s commemoration of the centenary of the birth 
of Mexico’s leading modern humanist, D. Joaquin Arcadio Pagaza, who 
became Bishop of Vera Cruz. 

Among the considerable number of Mexican translators of Virgil— 
Clearco Meonio, José Maria Roa Barcena, José Rafael Larrafiaga, el padre 
Abad, to mention a few—Bishop Pagaza is noteworthy for the amount of 
his work, which includes all of Virgil’s poetry except Book V and Books 
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VII-XII of the Aeneid. Some of the eclogues appear in two completely 
different versions. Pagaza translated also many poems of Horace. 

Sr. Toussaint is annoyed by Leopoldo Ayala’s book on Pagaza, El Vir- 
gilio mexicano (1930), which he considers an uncritical mass of fulsome 
praise by an undiscriminating friend of the bishop. He points out and 
illustrates the faults of the translator—redundancy, inaccuracy, poverty of 
versification, such absurdities as eternos relampagos, of which Virgil would 
never have been guilty—compares him with other Mexican translators and 
concludes that all of them are vastly inferior to José Maria Heredia and 
Francisco Ortega. 

Then he advances the thesis that Sr. Ayala was right in calling Pagaza 
“The Mexican Virgil,” but did not justify the title in his book. Pagaza 
is the Mexican Virgil, not because of having translated the works of the 
Mantuan, but because of the spirit of his own poetry. In Pagaza’s original 
poetry is found Virgil’s attitude toward nature: not regarding it as im- 
portant in itself but in man’s relation to it. Pagaza’s nature descriptions 
appeal to each of the five senses. He dramatizes Nature, as does Virgil, but, 
unlike the Latin poet, does not find God in Nature. In this last attitude, Man- 
uel José Oth6én is the Mexican poet who is Virgil’s most faithful disciple. 


Jorge Amado’s contribution to the Hispanic-American novel. Ruta, re- 
vista mensual de literatura (Mexico), Cuarta época, num. 2, julio 15, 
1938. 


Lorenzo Turrent Rozas, in his brief study “Jorge Amado y la novela 
iberoamericana,” takes occasion to appraise the contemporary Hispanic- 
American novel and to define Jorge Amado’s relation to it. 

Jubiaba, epopeya del negro brasilefio is the sounding line with which 
the author measures the depth of the Brazilian Negro’s misery, supersti- 
tion, and submissiveness. He follows his protagonist, Antonio Balduino, 
through tobacco plantation, city, and village, through his life as a vaga- 
bond and then as a laborer, and finally to his awakening to the problems 
of his race and class. Jubiaba may be compared to Jorge Icaza’s novel of 
Equador, En las calles. These two works, together with many lesser ones 
of similar slant, seem to indicate a new direction of the Hispanic-American 
novel, which Turrent Rozas defines by analyzing the four best-known con- 
temporary Spanish-American novels and contrasting these with them. 

In Don Segundo Sombra by Ricardo Giiraldes, the protagonist of the 
story is the pampa. The human protagonists are overshadowed and over- 
whelmed by it. They live, move, and have their being only as tiny parts 
of the great pampa, inseparable from it. Don Segundo does free himself 
from it for a time, but he returns to it, unable to live apart from his per- 
sonalized and sinister background. 

Likewise José Eustacio Rivera’s La vordgine is the epic of the forest 
that devours human lives. The men bow to the forest’s tyranny and are 
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no more to be considered apart from it than are the wild beasts that in- 
habit it. Though the author protests against this heart-breaking injustice, 
his voice does not reach the forest, which continues to devour its prey. 

In Rémulo Gallegos’ Dofia Barbara, likewise, one feels man’s slavery 
to and domination by his physical environment. One man, alone, struggles 
against Nature and strives to conquer her. He may solve his problem, 
fence and divide the land, but the people that lived with him, that struggled 
with him, remain there, though he is unconscious of them. 

Mariano Azuela, in Los de abajo, depicts a landscape that serves only as 
background for war and carnage, a landscape swarming with puny men 
who were born to be killed and who steadily fulfill their destiny. In this novel 
of desperate pessimism, a voice of protest is raised, but as in La vordgine, 
no one hears it. The multitudes pass, enveloped in their bloody dreams. 

These four novelists represent a stage of the Hispanic-American novel : 
man lost and bewildered in the wastes of America, with no clear under- 
standing of his problems, his life, his destiny. But now comes another 
stage, marked by such men as Jorge Amado and Jorge Icaza. Man begins 
to grope for a solution of his problems. The collection of short stories by 
Eduardo Mallea, called Ciudad junto al rio inmévil, for example, depicts 
man’s anguished search for freedom. In them Nature is no longer the pro- 
tagonist, but man against Nature. Amado’s Jubiaba belongs to this second 
stage. His earlier novel, Cacao, belongs to the first stage. 

In the prologue of the later work, the writer calls it “un anticipo de 
madures.” If it is merely an anticipation of maturity, great things are to 
be expected of this gifted young man who spent his adolescent years train- 
ing for his career of novelist. Perhaps the “maturity” to which he refers 
may turn out to be the maturity of the Hispanic-American novel. 


The Spanish Cavalier. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 5, 1939, 

Seccion Segunda. 

“Una literatura de caballeros” is the title of an interesting article by 
Manuel de Montoliu. 

The German Hispanist, F. J. Wolff, once affirmed, in a moment of 
happy intuition, that the romancero, Spain’s most characteristic and origi- 
nal poetry, is “una poesia de caballeros hecha para un pueblo de caballeros.” 
This luminous definition, thinks Sr. de Montoliu, might very well be ex- 
tended to all the best of Spanish literature. 

The noint in question is illustrated humorously by the incident related 
in El criticén, of the Spaniard in Italy who boasted that in his country all 
men were nobles. To the Italian’s natural question, “Signori, in Ispagna 
chi guarda la pecora?” he replies without hesitation “Anda, que en Espatia 
no hay bestias ni hay vulgo como en otros paises.” 

Spanish literature has carried on the traditions of the cavalier in an 
unbroken line from the Middle Ages to Romanticism. That sublime ob- 
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stinacy of Don Quijote, “desfacedor de entuertos,” is the humorous symbol 
of Spanish literature, which has refused to dismount from Rocinante even 
during the Renaissance or the age of the Encyclopedists. Spain is the coun- 
try whose literature has preserved most faithfully the epic spirit of primi- 
tive times. That spirit was transmitted from epic to romance and from the 
romance to the Siglo de Oro drama. It is an aristocratic art that appeals 
deeply to the masses because they have contributed to it. 

Which are the most genuinely Spanish literary works? The romancero, 
the Siglo de Oro drama, the picaresque novel, mystical literature, and Don 
Quijote. What literary characters of Spain have become universal? El 
Cid, Celestina, Amadis de Gaula, Don Quijote, the picaro, and Don Juan. 
What historical figures represent the fullest self-realization of Spain? El 
Cid, El Gran Capitan, Hernan Cortés, Garcilaso, Lope de Vega, San 
Ignacio de Loyola, and Santa Teresa de Jesus. In this gallery of history 
and fiction, leave out Celestina and the word caballero will apply to all the 
rest. In literature and history we find the caballero as vassal, military leader, 
conquistador, poet, dramatist, missionary, saint, mystic. 

The capital and distinguishing point is that in Spain the sentiment of 
caballerismo was not confined to the aristocracy but was popular and uni- 
versal. An apt illustration is found in Lope de Vega’s La francesilla, where 
the French lady asks the servant of a gallant whether his master is a person 
of quality. He replies: 

“; No lo veis en los aceros ? 
Sangre apurada en crisoles.” 


Aad the ledy rajeine: “; Que todos los espafioles 


decis que sois caballeros !” 


Spain and Spaniards Seen by an Eighteenth-Century Hollander. Atenea, 
Revista mensual de ciencias, letras y artes, publicada por la Universidad 
de Concepcion (Chile), afio XVI, tomo LVIII, nim. 171-72, septi- 
embre-octubre, 1939. 

In 1797 and 1798, when Spain, under the guidance of the Prince of 
Peace, was hurrying toward disaster, Chrétien Auguste Fischer of Rotter- 
dam made a leisurely journey through that country and later published his 
travel notes in the form of letters, under the title Voyage en Espagne aux 
années 1797 et 1798. Espejo de Espatia by Vicente Salas Viu is a trans- 
lation of selected passages from Fischer’s book, published with notes. 

Fischer expected to find in Spain, isolated as it was at that time from 
European quarrels, a haven of refuge and calm from the events that had 
shaken the continent. Subjectively, he found it. That is to say, Fischer, 
going to Spain in a mood of escape from politics and strife, had his eyes 
closed to that aspect of life and was able to see in the country its real and 
permanent values: the personality of the varied landscape, the life of the 
cities and of the countryside, the character of the common people, the firm, 
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strong, eternal character of the real Spain. Not that he glosses over any- 
thing; on the contrary, his merit consists in his understanding of concrete 
realities. His work does not read like that of a foreigner, much less like 
that of a tourist. 

Fischer describes skillfully the colorful landscape of the Basque Prov- 
inces, the stern plains of Castile, the brilliance of Andalusia, the grace of 
Valencia. He characterizes aptly the various regions, presents national 
and regional types such as the village alcalde, the indiano, the Seville water- 
carrier, and the village priest, describes country inns, love-making, modes 
of dress, social customs of all classes of society, and goes to some length 
in chiding the Spaniards for their love of the bullfight. He devotes con- 
siderable attention to Madrid, picturing with evident affection La Red de 
San Luis, La Puerta del Sol, El Paseo del Prado, La Biblioteca Real, and 
other points of interest, not as mere places, but as part and parcel of the 
people’s life. 

As examples of his penetrating observation, the following passages are 
offered, which describe respectively the catalén, the castellano, and the 
Spaniard in general : 

“Hombres y mujeres son de complexion recia. Sus musculos, los rasgos 
de su cara, todo su aspecto denuncia una constituci6n vigorosa. Las mu- 
jeres, sin tener la gracia de las valencianas, tienen sin embargo la frescura 
de su tez; son mas graves, mas orgullosas; llevan fama de buenas amas de 
casa. Los hombres tienen una arrogancia parecida a la de los suizos y el 
mismo amor por la libertad. 

“Las caras me parecen mas alargadas, sus rasgos menos bellos, pero 
los ojos mas brillantes y con mas alma. La soltura del vizcaino y su alegria 
ruidosa han desaparecido. No se percibe mas que indigencia y caras serias 
y tristes, mientras que el idioma parece adquirir un caracter mas puro y 
un acento mas sonoro. 

“Un espafiol se sentiria ofendido si se rechazara lo que os ofrece cuando 
él cree que uno puede necesitarlo. Os dira: ‘; Por qué no lo toma usted? 
Somos espafioles.’ En general se encuentra en los espafioles un sentimiento 
natural de justicia y equidad, una honestidad y una generosidad que penetra 
todos sus actos y que hace a esta naciOn tan estimable para todo observador 
imparcial. 

“Les distingue el orgullo y la gravedad. Su orgullo no es en el fondo 
mas que cierta elevacién de caracter, del que la gravedad puede ser la ex- 
presion falsa o exagerada. Se reconoce esto al primer golpe de vista. 

“Si bien en ciertos casos el espafiol es un poco celoso de las prerroga- 
tivas de su rango, no se lo hace sentir a los demas; y aunque se le puede 
facilmente cautivar mostrandolo deferencia y tratandole con cierto re- 
speto, se indigna sin embargo cuando advierte maneras rastreras. Un titulo 


superior parece halagarlo, pero aprecia poco las ventajas que esto le pro- 
porciona. 
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“Se habla mucho, repito, del orgullo y de la gravedad de los espafioles, 
pero lo que es cierto es que se encuentra en ellos menos ceremonial y mas 
verdadera educaciOn que fuera de Espafia, menos empaque y una mayor 
igualdad entre las diversas condiciones.” 


Recollections of Emilia Pardo Bazan. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Novem- 
ber 26, 1939, Seccién Segunda. 


Maria de Maeztu offers some personal reminiscences of the Spanish 
novelist in her article “Vida y romance—Dojfia Emilia Pardo Bazan.” Se- 
fiorita de Maeztu first met the Countess in October of 1909 at the Ateneo of 
Madrid. Dota Emilia was directing the Seccion de Literatura and went 
to the Ateneo daily, as regularly as a business man to his office. The writer 
confesses herself somewhat taken aback at the distinguished woman’s total 
lack of feminine charm, but forgot her disappointment when the Countess 
began to talk, performing all the while amazing feats with her imperti- 
nentes. It was not a conversation but a monologue, in which dofia Emilia 
posed questions and answered them. Principally they embodied attacks on 
politicians, rulers, academicians, and men in general. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan was born in 1852, was married when very young 
to José Quiroga, and in 1881 published her first novel, Un viaje de novios, 
which rather shocked the public by its naturalistic tendencies. In her best 
work, both novel and short story, her most valuable contribution is her 
personalization of the landscape. In her masterpiece, Los pasos de Ulloa, 
the Galician setting is much more than a background: it plays a dramatic 
part in the action. 

At the time of the interview described, dofia Emilia’s prestige as a novel- 
ist was firmly established, but she longed to be esteemed as a thinker and 
critic as well. She had just translated Stuart Mill’s Slavery of Women and 
had set herself up as champion of the Spanish women’s right to receive 
culture and to assume responsibility. Custom, not law, kept women from 
the universities and from the Real Academia Espafiola. Since 1784, when 
dofia Isidra de Guzman y la Cerda had been admitted to the Academy, the 
doors of that august body had remained closed to those of her sex. Dojfia 
Emilia felt a burning ambition to be an academician, but alas! it was 
never realized. She did, however, by sheer force of ability and person- 
ality, win a chair of literature in the University of Madrid, although she 
possessed no academic degree whatever. 

In the history of feminine letters in Spain, Emilia Pardo Bazan stands 
alone and unique, far above Cecilia Bohl de Faber and Rosalia Castro. 
These two watched the struggle from secluded, opposite corners of Spain, 
but the Countess of Pardo Bazan fought in the arena. She is the most virile 
of Spanish women writers, the most courageous and sincere. She did not 
recognize sex as a factor in learning and art, yet all her works show the 
imprint of a woman’s mind. 
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Sefiorita de Maeztu says that her last view of the Countess was in 1921, 
in the garden of the Residencia de Sefioritas, shortly before the novelist’s 
death. On that occasion the grand old lady urged her younger compatriot 
to carry on the torch along the trail that she had tried to blaze. 


Manuel de Falla. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, November 19, 1939, Seccién 
Segunda. 


Pedro Massa pays tribute to the recently deceased Spanish composer 
in a brief article called “El gaditano Manuel de Falla.” 

Sefior Massa says that, in view of the complex personality of the mu- 
sician, he will limit himself to speaking of one trait, idea, or ambition 
which he considers to be the motivation of his whole work. This domi- 
nating idea was to go to the very roots of all that is distinctly Spanish 
in musical expression, in order to elaborate from these materials a music 
that could not have been produced in any other country. 

Felipe Pedrell, unknown to de Falla, had long been sowing the seed of 
espatiolismo in music and it was inevitable that the paths of the two should 
meet. One day young de Falla, then studying in Madrid, happened to pick 
up a Barcelona musical journal containing selections from Pedrell’s trilogy 
“Los Pirineos.” Deeply impressed, he went straight to Pedrell and asked 
to study composition and musicology under him. De Falla was barely 
twenty, Pedrell nearing the end of his long life. Under the master’s di- 
rection, the young musician studied the treasure of Spanish folk music, 
as well as the “Cancionero de Palacio” and, coming down to later times, 
the fonadilla, the jécara and the mojiganga. The field of folk music and 
espatiolismo had already been worked by Granados and Albéniz, but neither 
of these, both of whom died in their prime, went so far or so deep as did 
de Falla. 

De Falla steeped himself especially in the marvelous cante jondo of 
Andalusia, so difficult to write down, perpetuated principally by oral trans- 
mission. “El amor brujo,” with its genuine Gypsy flavor, owes much to 
cante jondo. While writing it, the composer spent many hours listening to 
cantaores and bailaoras and when it reached the boards, the best interpre- 
ters were those steeped in Gypsy tradition. 

Then came “El sombrero de tres picos,” likewise Andalusian, “El re- 
tablo de Maese Pedro,” in which the Castilian spirit subdues and colors 
the Andalusian, and finally that “Homenaje,” which is to be heard for the 
first time in Argentina. 

In his latter years de Falla lived in Granada, under the shadow of the 
Alhambra. It seems strange that one born in Cadiz, with its very special 
grace, air, and tradition, should have forsaken it for any other spot. But 
the fact is that repose and solitude cannot be had in Cadiz. The musician 
needed to turn in upon himself; and where better than in that old city of 
which it has been said: “Granada no puede salir de su casa?” 
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El lugar del hombre (novel), by RAMON SENDER. Ediciones Quetzal, 
México. 226 pages. 3 pesos. 


It seems to us that the author of La noche de las cien cabezas, Proverbio 
de la muerte, Siete domingos rojos, etc., has been able to cast aside his 
social, religious, and political preoccupations in El lugar del hombre to 
make the story in itself the important thing. This novel, and it is the most 
deserving of the classification because of its typically novelistic plot, 
shows a well worked out plan, real character development, and excellent 
use of local color. We had never suspected Sender of the ability or the 
willingness to write a regional novel, that is to say a typically Spanish 
novel, knowing his interest in nonmaterialistic things. But in El lugar del 
hombre, and pardon our boldness in saying it, he has proved himself the 
equal of the great regionalists. The novel has a hero in Sabino who start- 
ing out as a rather hopeless down-and-outer is almost made into a worth- 
while citizen through love for Adela and their child. The ambition of 
Adela which leads her into illicit relations with other men causes Sabino to 
leave home, to go native, and to live as a beast of prey for “sixteen years, 
three months, and eleven days.” Two honest laborers are accused of 
murdering Sabino and are forced, through torture, to confess. They are 
freed after fifteen years. Sabino is finally discovered living in a cave and 
brought back to his village by force. Sabino lives with his mother but is 
still in love with Adela who in the meantime has married another man. 
Sabino’s mother finally dies, the second husband of Adela gives her up, and 
Sabino is given a permanent political job. This provides him with the self- 
respect he needs to go back to Adela and start life anew. Sender has one 
preoccupation that runs through the entire novel, a preoccupation that gives 
the novel its title. This question seems to be always before the author and 
so before us, “What is man’s place in the scheme of things?” “... ya en la 
soledad y en plena naturaleza no hay miseria. No se puede decir que los lobos 
ni los esparveres vivan una vida miserable, aunque padezcan hambre y frio. 
La miseria se sentia en el pueblo, en la relaci6n humillada con los demas.” 

Although we human beings seem to consider that there is a wide gulf 
between the value of human life and life of the lower animals, are we so 
sure of it? The village council in this novel studies the case of the young 
stork that has fallen out of its nest with the same deliberation with which 
it studies the case of Sabino and his supposed murderers. It is quite pos- 
sible that Sender and others who have passed through or who are passing 
through military strife come to look on life as less important than we who 
are surrounded by a more easy-going existence. But in spite of this re- 
currence of the “Place of Man” theme, Sender, for once, makes us feel 


that the story in itself is important. James O. SwaAIn 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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Poesia 1898-1938, by ENr1QUE GonzALEz Martinez. Mexico, Editorial 
“Polis.” Vol. I, 296 pages, Vol. II, 292 pages, 1939; Vol. III, 302 pages, 
1940. 

Born in 1871 in the state of Guadalajara, Enrique Gonzalez Martinez 
has had a checkered career in medicine, education, diplomacy, and letters. 
The present three-volume edition comprises his lyric output since 1898. 
The poems are arranged in chronological order with the exception of his 
translation of French poetry published in 1915 and reprinted here at the 
end of the last volume. One obvious advantage in this arrangement is that 
the reader can see the author’s emotional and intellectual development over 
a period of some forty years. 

French poetic influence of the last half of the nineteenth century is 
apparent in the early poems which are pregnant with the mystic sensuality 
of a Verlaine. Later this sensuality is supplanted by a melancholic love of 
birds, stars, flowers, silence, and the solitude of the woods. Several titles 
of the more representative lyrics will suffice to show the poet’s trend: 
“Mudo,” “Voces de soledad,” “Soledad,” “En voz baja,” “El éxtasis del 
silencio,” “El sembrador de estrellas.” The following stanza taken from 
“Paréntesis campesino” sums up his philosophy: 

Ni un pensamiento turba mi quietud; los latidos 
de la tierra triunfante aclaran mis sentidos ; 
luces de la campifia, selvaticos olores, 

cantos de la montajfia, efluvios de las flores 
brindan vigor al cuerpo que se torna mas fuerte 
para cruzar la vida y esperar a la muerte. 


The same note of melancholy permeates the entire collection. Yet 
there is no morbidity or pessimism about death—just the complacent ac- 
ceptance of an inexplicable illusion. The joys of a simple, happy, peaceful 
life with spouse, children, and house in order are developed early. 

For a man who has traveled a good deal as minister plenipotentiary to 
Chile, Argentina, Spain, and Portugal, there is very little in the way of 
reminiscence of his experiences. We get a few lyric impressions of the 
lofty snow-capped Andes, the condor, and some lakes in Bolivia in as 
many poems. This is due, no doubt, to the fact that Gonzalez Martinez 
stated in his “Plegaria del viajero mudo” : 

Vida de andanzas locas; que no haga yo ningtin 
libro con apuntes de viaje; 


Life in the “roaring ’20’s” left little imprint on his verse. There is one 
poem entitled “Radiograma,” and another “Viaje aéreo.” “Apuesta” deals 
with the jazz band, and the shimmy. Then there are “Huelga,” “Flirt,” 
and “Avion.” In “El tumulto” we read: 

Hoy el pajaro Lindbergh pasa 
en fuga inverosimil perforando las nubes. 
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But all this is ephemeral and occupies no more than the passing attention 
of the author. 

The later poetry of Gonzalez Martinez sublimates nature and becomes 
more introspective, philosophical, and spiritual. 


Soy hombre, y me resigno 
al destino del hombre; 
venir de la tiniebla 

y perderse en la noche. 


A great variety of meters is employed—quintillas, tercetos, cuartetas, 
verso suelto, and pareados. The sonnets, which are numerous, show the 
French influence in their rhyme scheme abba, abba, ccd, eed. Sometimes 
the tercets read cdc, ede. Long lines, accentuating the atmosphere of 
melancholy, are characteristic of most of the poems. The verse is majestic, 
pompous, sonorous, and full of sincere, profound sentiment. 


Everett W. Hesse 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, by Pepro Sa.inas. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 165 pages. $2.00. 


This book offers six lectures given at Johns Hopkins University in 
1937. They are, in the words of the author, “an attempt to bring together 
around a common thematic center—reality and poetry—a series of spiritual 
reactions,” derived from his reading of Spanish poets. But the result goes 
far beyond its source. The reader will scarcely find a simpler and clearer 
exposition of the relation between reality and its literary reproduction than 
the one before him in the pages. He needs to know little Spanish to read 
them intelligently, because all illustrations are given in both Spanish and 
English. The titles of the several lectures are: “The Reproduction of 
Reality, The Poem of the Cid and a Ballad”; “The Acceptance of Reality, 
Jorge Manrique and Calderon de la Barca (La vida es suefio)”; “The 
_ Idealization of Reality, Garcilaso de la Vega”; “The Escape from Reality, 
Fray Luis de Le6n and San Juan de la Cruz”; “The Exaltation of Reality, 
Luis de Géngora”; “The Revolt against Reality, José de Espronceda.” 


A Bibliographical Guide to the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
compiled by THomas RossMAN PALFrRey, JosepH GUERIN FUCILLA, 
and WILLIAM CoLLaR Ho.srook, of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Northwestern University. Evanston, Illinois, Chandler’s, Inc., 
1939. 82 pages, photolith, 1498 items. 

When college students were instructed to write a lengthy paper or 
doctoral dissertation, the first task provided by the professor was to work 
up the bibliography of the topic. This was the first gleaning of a field 
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which has revealed itself as a source of profitable enterprise. The ex- 
haustive bibliographies such as this guide promise to make the task easier 
for the student, but may very soon put an end to the “racket.” 


Campoamor, Spain, and the World, by RonaLp Hutton, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, University of British Co- 
lumbia. Toronto, the University of Toronto Press, 1940. 152 pages. 


Professor Hilton discovered in the prose works of the poet, Campo- 
amor, a picture of a man who incorporated the spiritual and intellectual 
currents of his epoch; above all, the old religious traditionalism and the 
conflicting new scientific positivism. The work is an interesting study of 
an early Spanish liberal, active during the decade of the fifties. 


South American Primer, by KATHERINE Carr. New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1939. 208 pages. $1.75. 


The book is well named, as it fits Webster’s definition of a primer, “any 
small book of the elementary principles of a subject.” The author says it 
“is an attempt to provide, for anyone who may be interested in the same 
things that interested me, the book that I couldn’t find when I looked for 
it myself.” Such is the defect of any self-centered composition. Of the 
things that interested the author, there are many well-written, interesting 
pages; of other things, of more general importance, very little. 


Latin America, A Brief History, by F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A., emeritus 
reader in Spanish in the University of Cambridge. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. 456 pages. $2.80. 


Professor Kirkpatrick’s works are always the result of study carried on 
through many years. In consequence what he has to say commands re- 
spect and may be considered as authoritative as any similar work. This 
book is especially good because it divides the topic into the colonial period 
of Latin-American history and the years of independent nationality of the 
several republics. Interesting is the author’s exposition of the common 
idea, especially fostered by some writers, that the inhabitants of the differ- 
ent countries are essentially the same because they have a Spanish origin 
and speak Spanish. 

“Although the republics differ widely from one another in political 
development and political aptitude; and although there are ethnological 
differences due to the greater or less admixture of African or Indian 
blood and, more recently, to European immigration; still ‘Nationality’ 
cannot have quite its usual meaning in a group of states whose origin, 
language, customs and sentiments are generally similar, so that the Ameri- 
cano is a recognizable type from Mexico to Chile.” 
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A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, by E. ALLison Peers, 
M.A., Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Liverpool, Cambridge at the Univer- 


sity Press, 1940. (New York, The Macmillan Company.) Two vol- 
umes. $12.00. 


This monumental work, the preparation of which has occupied the 
attention of the eminent English professor during some twenty years, 
is essentially an encyclopedia of Spanish literature and literary men in 
the period under discussion. He rightly terms its merit as being a history 
and not a collection of essays. The table of contents is revealing. The 
whole is divided into eight chapters as follows: The Antecedents of the 
Romantic Movement; The Romantic Revival, 1800-1837; The Romantic 
Revolt, 1800-1837; The Failure of the Romantic Movement; The Rise 
and Triumph of Eclecticism; The Continuance of Romanticism, 1837- 
1860; The Nature of Spanish Romanticism; Romanticism after 1860. 
Each chapter is subdivided into sections. In addition there are thirteen 
appendixes. The whole movement can thus be studied in brief from the 
table of contents alone. The only criticism which might be made of the 
author’s method is the melodramatic contrast implied by the use of the 
word “failure.” Quoting from section one of chapter iv, “The common, 
but mistaken, belief in a romantic triumph; actually the romantic move- 
ment was, to all appearances, a failure.” In consequence, a large number 
of the productions which students ordinarily associate with the idea of 
Spanish romanticism are discussed as failures. 

An extremely valuable characteristic of Professor Peers’ work is the 
documentation. The titles, however, of the works quoted and consulted 
are not given in the form of a bibliography, but appear as footnotes. The 
method is commendable, since it is combined with a very full index. The 
frequent quotations are stimulating. The appendixes contain for the 
most part various quotations which do not appear in the body of the 
work and notes on the influence of Spanish romanticism in Germany, 
France, and England, with many titles of books and articles which a 
student may consult. The influence of Spanish romanticism on Spanish- 
American literature is entirely neglected. Of course the field is enormous 
and perhaps it was better to forget it. 

It is refreshing to read the pages which Professor Peers devotes to 
refute “the untenable, and even ridiculous, contention that the romantic 
movement in Spain came from abroad. ... . The resurgence of the 
primary romantic principle—that of freedom—occurs in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The beginnings of both the romantic revolt 
and the romantic revival can be traced to a date not much later. The char- 
acteristics of the romantic literature which underlie the revolt appear 
with frequency between 1750 and 1800. The revival of mediaeval and of 
Golden Age literature proceeds actively during the whole of this same 
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period.” The reasons for delay in the development of romanticism are 
to be found in historical events, the Napoleonic invasion and the tyranny 
of Ferdinand VII. 


No praise is too great for this work and the scholarship of its author. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Poesias de Gil Vicente, edited by DAmMaso Atonso. México, Editorial 
Séneca, 1940. 85 pages. 3 pesos (Mex.). 


Baraja de crénicas castellanas del siglo XIV (109 pages) and El vic- 
torial, crénica de Don Pedro Nifio (212 pages), both edited by 
RaMOn Iciesta. México, Editorial Séneca, 1940. 3 pesos each. 


The three volumes listed above are the first to appear from the press 
of the new Editorial Séneca of Mexico City, and will shortly be followed 
by others in the same series. These charming works will be welcomed 
by teachers and lovers of the Spanish language everywhere. The poetry 
of Gil Vicente needs no other recommendation than its title. In this handy 
and beautifully printed edition the best-known poems of the great master 
appear modernized in spelling and punctuation, with a brief but valuable 
appendix. 

The two volumes edited by Sr. Iglesia make available some of the 
treasures of the early prose chronicles. They should be of especial interest 
to teachers, because the lively narrative, the pithy style (best described 
as castizo), and the charm of las cosas viejas are nowhere better repre- 
sented. Although the text has been allowed to stand in its ancient form, it 
has been carefully punctuated, and an adequate vocabulary removes any 
difficulty the student might encounter. These early chronicles are cer- 
tainly among the finest examples of Spanish prose, and I think that the 
student should have the opportunity to read them as soon as he has mas- 
tered the elements of grammar. If one is interested in teaching language 
for its cultural implications, I know of no better approach to the problem 
than to acquaint the student with the old chronicles, which contain the 
very pith and essence of old Spain. 


Les_tey Byrp SImPpson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Huasteca, by Grecorio Lépez y Fuentes. México, Ediciones Botas. 
1939. 324 pages. 


Huasteca is the story of Mexican peasants who are brought to ruin 
through a greed nourished by contemporary capitalism. 
The story opens with the description of a farm owned by a father and 
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his two children, Guillermo and Micaela. The author, who narrates the 
story in the first person singular, is a friend of the family. Suddenly fate 
wills that oil is discovered on their land. The opportunity for quick 
wealth dazzles them, and they lease their lands to one of the competing 
oil companies. After the family have become petroleros, who live on their 
income, Micaela marries a stranger, Harry, whom she claims she has 
“bought.” She then sells her portion of the land, and lavishly spends the 
proceeds in travel in the United States. In the meantime, her brother, who 
also travels, lives on his royalties. Upon Micaela’s return, and through 
the influence of Harry, she tries to rebuild her dwindling fortune by ac- 
cusing her brother of stealing some of her land. She even goes so far as 
to bring suit against him. Both she and her brother maintain themselves 
aloof from their former friends. It is not long before they are brought 
to their senses by the death of their father, who worries himself into his 
grave because of Micaela’s extravagances and her quarrel with her brother. 
Harry is addicted to gambling, and due to his constant need for money, 
he meets his end while trying to run off with Micaela’s jewels and the 
stolen loot of a poker game. Micaela charges Guillermo with his death, 
but he is innocent and cleared by the authorities. 

It is not long before the incomes stop because the land is exhausted and 
the oil is gone. A few years pass. Then the author receives a letter from 
Guillermo who is now living with Micaela in Mexico City. He finds them 
poor and beaten by life. She has lost her mind still believing that Guillermo 
killed her husband. At the very end of the novel, Guillermo deplores the 
loss of his land, and has come to realize that the only security is in the 
possession of land. 

Huasteca is the sixth of Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes’ novels growing 
out of the Mexican Revolution. As a journalist, he is somewhat of a con- 
temporary historian. The novel is built up in his characteristic manner of 
diversified episodes. His characters are not specific individuals. His Span- 
ish is not always good Castilian, but is usually colored with Mexicanisms. 
This novel is Lépez y Fuentes’ presentation of the problem of foreign 
capital in Mexico. At the outset, he points out how happy the people are. 
He then proceeds to show just what the foreigner does to the Mexican. 
Huasteca is primarily and essentially a novel of propaganda, a literary 
vehicle for the dissemination of the economic question of the expropria- 
tion of oil lands. The desired goal is the prosperity and happiness of the 
mass of the people, and not of the privileged few. Gregorio Lépez y 
Fuentes is very clear when he says: “La expropiacién del petréleo es la 
independencia econdmica del pais.” This argument is extended when a 
speaker addressing a group of peasants adds: “Hagamos de cuenta que 
estamos junto a una valvula petrolera, pero en esta vez conectada a dos 
oleoductos: uno, que lleva el aceite al extranjero, y otro, que puede con- 
ducirlo a nuestros depdsitos!” It is evident that our author believes that 
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the future greatness of Mexico will be built by Mexicans, and without 
foreign capital. 
RicHARD BRuN 
New York UNIVERSITY 
New York, N.Y. 


Caos, by Izgurerpo ALBINANA. México, Ediciones Botas. 1940. 190 
pages. 2 pesos. La monja de la revolucién by Ricarpo VAzQuUEz. 
México, Ediciones Botas. 1939. 170 pages. 2 pesos. 


Although at first glance these two recent Mexican novels appear to be 
emphatic opposites, closer examination points to remarkable resemblances, 
possible new indexes to the Mexican frame of mind. 

La monja de la revolucién, Ricardo Vazquez’s first contribution to 
Mexican fiction, describes the career of the humble mestizo, Paulo Maya, 
who starting as a muleteer, profits by the revolution until he is a cele- 
brated general, a reformer, a learned academician, and a presidential 
candidate. His spiritual and intellectual transformation must be attributed 
to the beautiful nun, Alicia, whom he has forced to join his household 
after destroying her convent. Her personality has, however, inspired only 
respect and legitimate admiration in him. She brings out all latent gifts 
in him while he awakens the woman in the ascetic. They finally marry, 
have a happy home life, and devote all their efforts to improving the lot 
of the common people. Naturally so superior a nun inspires envy. His 
luck turns and deals him one hard blow after another. He loses the favor 
of his jefe and of his government. His friends turn against him. He can- 
not even be elected governor of his home state because of a slander cam- 
paign against him. Then his wife dies. Without her he cannot write his 
speeches nor face life. He commits suicide, giving his wife credit for all 
his learned works. 

Juan Francisco, the protagonist of Izquierdo Albifiana’s novel is also 
an ignorant Mexican, coming to Mexico City from a tropical sugar planta- 
tion. He is not a man of action like Paulo Maya, but a dreamer, an in- 
trovert afflicted with attacks of tropical fever. Persistent, easily pleased, 
enduring, and sympathetic, he makes his way although no one else helps 
him. After meeting the exploiting, pretty manicurist, he redoubles his 
efforts for success and obtains a typesetter’s job. But he is doomed to 
tragedy because of his lack of familiarity with the social conditions of 
city life. Again fate showers hardships on a frail soul. He discovers 
his wife’s shallowness, but hopes a healthy son will relieve his solitude. 
The child is born a convulsive cripple. In the shop, envy blackmails him 
as a dangerous comrade. He loses his job and as a result his wife leaves 
him. The child dies as does his mother. Ironically, now he becomes the 
owner of riches, of gold dust carefully stolen for him by his mother. How 
does he use it? To satisfy his baser cravings. His ideals have withered 
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when his wife failed him. He buys white prostitutes, contracts fatal dis- 
eases, and his life ends in suicide. 

We find in the first place that both authors stress a moral purpose: 
Albifiana states it in an elaborate, philosophical introduction; Vazquez in 
only too frequent discourses scattered through the work. Concerned with 
the disillusionment awaiting the idealistic country boy in the big capital 
city, they neglect socio-economic problems in favor of a psychological 
study. Both have chosen a protagonist inspired by a woman, who in each 
case, indirectly causes the death of her husband. Do these facts insinuate 
a return to Romanticism after the long vogue of the naturalistic, revo- 
lutionary tale of action? Not necessarily, because both are firmly rooted 
in Mexican soil and character. Events are sufficiently motivated, not im- 
possible. Neither is there a sham yearning for “escapes” or Utopias. 
Rather, an earnest desire for comprehending and assisting the highest 
type of mestizo possible. 

With that purpose in mind, the writers painstakingly portray the 
young men’s home environment. Paulo Maya, the muledriver from the 
mountains, is illiterate, easily satisfied, melancholy, sympathetic. Juan 
Francisco, the fever victim from the sugar plantation, is more of a vision- 
ary, less of a physical fighter. However, he himself has the initiative to 
seek success in the city, while Paulo rises as the lucky result of circum- 
stances, showing no personal ambition. As life matures them, both ponder 
and reflect with remarkable insight but remain confused until they find 
their convincing, motivating force: a woman. Her they worship with a 
chastity and chivalry beyond popular belief. The general luckily possesses 
a genuine inspiration; the typesetter, Juan Francisco, soon encounters de- 
ception. As long as he believes in his wife, he is a force for good. 

Both men sway the populace with truly great oratory rooted in sincere 
conviction. Both also, as superior individuals, are doomed to solitude. 
Later when both have the opportunities of wealth and luxury, they react 
entirely differently. Because his wife instills nobility into his spirit, Paulo 
continues in unselfish service to the public. Juan at once yields to ruinous 
debauchery since all his visions have been obliterated. Tragically, he had 
the metal of a more able leader than the general. All his ideas were his 
own; all his success due to his own efforts. To be sure he has not learned 
to think of others; he loves only himself and his family. In the end, when 
the presence of the important woman is removed, the man commits vir- 
tual suicide. 

These two novels concentrate on a small group of personalities. Mother 
idealization exists in both; the influence of fatherhood in all its joys and 
sorrows stands out very importantly; and above all, the relationship of 
husband and wife. 

Another common feature is the attack on fatally stereotyped religious 
domination. Vazquez sees it in the guise of Catholic institutions; Al- 
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bifiana in prehistoric Indian superstitions. In both novels the hero’s im- 
mediate downfall is manipulated by a jealous personal enemy. We are 
made to feel, however, that the ultimate cause is the absence of the in- 
spiring woman who would have spurred him on to defiance and victory. 
Without her he has no strength to make an effort. 

Albifiana tells her story in an elaborate garb of colorful description, 
remarkable character creation, and tense interest. Vazquez draws a skele- 
ton plot, flimsy protagonists, and no dramatic conflicts. Yet to us, both 
indicate a turning point, significant in its serious evaluation: of the Mexi- 
can individual at his best, of his peculiar characteristics, his fine qualities, 
and especially of his unappreciated idealism. 


Cari A. Tyre 
New Mexico StaTe COLLEGE 


Modern Language Teaching, by Cuartes H. HANpscHIN. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, World Book Company. 1940. VI + 458 pages. 


According to the author, the book “purposes to furnish the modern- 
language teacher with a survey of his field; the latest professional thought 
on its objectives, methods, and materials; and, as far as they concern him, 
the thought of the psychologist and the educationist concerning the method 
and the place of modern-language teaching in our schools.” The fourteen 
chapters of the book deal with the history of modern-language instruction 
in the United States, objectives, general method, asignments and tests, 
pronunciation and oral work, grammar, vocabulary building, reading, 
realia, individual differences, student activities, administrative problems, 
and teacher training. 

The chapters are well documented with citations to carefully selected 
references, and present a scholarly interpretation of the findings of ex- 
perimentalists and research workers in the field. As an impartial review 
of recent thinking and investigation, the book is unsurpassed. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it does not aim to push thinking on foreign-language 
problems beyond the status quo. The chapter summarizing investigations 
and curriculum practices dealing with individual differences in the abili- 
ties of pupils, for example, leaves the impression that the only solution is 
in the selection and classification of pupils—a system ill-adapted to the 
smaller high schools, and seemingly based on the principle that foreign- 
language curricula are inviolate. The entire emphasis in education as 
represented in the recent progressive school movement has been in the 
opposite direction of fitting courses to the students. It is only in this light 
that new type programs in general language, culture courses in English, 
and orientation programs in world literature in translation can be prop- 
erly evaluated as offerings complete and worth while in themselves. The 
increasing number of foreign-language teachers who are embarked on 
such programs will not find much help in the book. It is doubtful, for 
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example, if the general language course will long hold its own in the 
schools if it is conceived primarily as an exploratory offering. It is ob- 
vious, however, that since the book deals primarily with instruction in 
courses in which language is the dominant aim, rather than with those 
offerings which have come to be considered in many regions of the coun- 
try as equally important integra! parts of the foreign-language curriculum 
from the standpoint of content, the author cannot be criticized for not 
doing what he had no intention of doing, except incidentally. 

Teachers in service, as well as prospective teachers in training, will 
find the discussion of tests, realia, methods, and student activities sugges- 
tive of many possibilities. Valuable also is the appendix in which sample 
junior and senior high school courses of study are outlined for Spanish, 
French, and German. The carefully selected classified bibliography alone 
is worth the price of the text for its references to books about foreign 
countries, to dictionaries, foreign periodicals, correspondence bureaus, and 
manufacturers or distributors of pictures, maps, phonograph records, 
realia, etc. 


Wa ter V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 


Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 1820-1865, by Joun Ken- 
NETH Les.ie. Princeton, 1940. 


In this study Professor Leslie projects the dramatist that forms the 
object of his study constantly against the background of the contemporary 
Spanish theater in order to throw in relief the manner in which the 
author fitted into that background. 

We find that in his formative years, Ventura de la Vega identified 
himself with the helter-skelter situation that obtained in the Madrid 
theater between 1820 and 1833, i.e., “diversity of form and the continua- 
tion of the old traditions amidst the innovations,” and that this situation 
continued through the years that are here considered. And so, while 
Ventura de la Vega was cast in the classical mold by Alberto Lista and 
confirmed in it by the influence of Moratin, yet he paid tribute to the 
romantic movement in 1830 by choice and again in 1841 and 1842 by 
necessity, when he was forced to earn a living by translating French 
romantic plays. Still later (1845) he composed a historical drama. 
“Vega’s dramatic practice, like the general dramatic practice of the pe- 
riod, is thus a compromise between theory, on the one hand, and the con- 
tinuity and diversity of the theatre on the other” (p. 76). This quotation 
contains the thesis of the study. 

Professor Leslie necessarily finds that romanticism at no time held 
the stage exclusively in Spain. “: . . . Romantic drama was merely one 
more element in the repertory, and not even the dominant one” (p. 46). 
The Spanish stage never threw off anything; it contained all types of 
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drama, and in the period 1850 to 1865 were added the Zarzuela, the 
revived neoclassical tragedy, and finally the thesis play. Ventura de la 
Vega contributed to all of these types. To the very last, then, his work 
is a good reflection of the Madrid stage of his time. “The diverse nature 
of the theatre continues, and its diversity is increased by the new vogue 
of the Zarzuela and by the appearance of the thesis play” (p. 100). 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution made by this study is the 
bibliography of Ventura de la Vega’s works (Appendix A) and the 
“Statistics of the Performances of the Plays” (Appendix C). Two other 
appendixes, a bibliography on the Spanish theater of the period covered 
(Appendix B) and “Vega and the Critics” (Appendix D), complete the 
study. 

Professor Leslie’s dissertation forms a valuable contribution to the 
growing number of studies on the Spanish drama of the nineteenth 
century. 


Cares B. QUALIA 
Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
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